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PREFACE 


The East Timor issue has been on the ecumenical agenda since 
the intervention of the Indonesian armed forces in 1975. In the 
resolution adopted by the 5th Assembly, Nairobi 1975, the World 
Council of Churches expressed its deep concern over the deterioration 
of the situation in East Timor and reaffirmed the rights of all peoples 
for self-determination. Twenty years later the issue of East Timor 
remains unresolved. Much blood has been shed and many lives have 
been lost. Indonesia’s much heralded development programmes 
have failed to win the hearts and minds of the East Timorese since it 
incorporated their territory as a province in 1976. Anger, frustration 
and discontent are still on the rise, particularly amongst the youth. The 
ominous Indonesian military presence and the large-scale influx of 
outsiders has further aggravated an already delicate situation. The 12 
November 1991 Santa Cruz incident, and the more recent November 
1994 riots and unrest in Dili are links of the same chain of repressive 
violence. As a result, Indonesia’s image in the international comity 
of nations is badly tarnished. 


Last year, as a gesture of its willingness to heed international 
opinion the Indonesian government invited the UN Special Rapporteur 
on Extrajudicial, Summary and Arbitrary Executions to visit East Timor. 
In his report, tabled at the 51st Session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, the Special Rapporteur expressed 
concern that “the conditions that allowed the Santa Cruz killings to 
occur are still present” and went on to speak about the terror he sensed 
amongst the East Timorese people he met during the visit. The 
Special Rapporteur also made a specific recommendation for drastic 
reduction of military presence in East Timor as a prerequisite to 
confidence building measures in the territory. Whether the Indonesian 
government will respond positively to the recommendation remains 
to be seen. What appears certain is that it cannot ignore the festering 
wound of East Timor. The costs are too high. 


There are signs of hope in this otherwise depressing stalemate. In 
October 1994 the Indonesian foreign minister, Mr. Ali Alatas, and the 
special representative of the East Timor resistance led by CNRM 
(National Council of Maubere Resistance) representative, José Ramos- 
Horta, met in New York. Though no agreement was reached between 
the parties, this first formal encounter between the government of 
Indonesia and the East Timorese resistance was considered a major 
breakthrough. The UN Secretary-General has also provided his good 
offices, continuing to explore possible avenues for a negotiated 
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settlement of the East Timor dispute. Most recently, January 1995, Mr. 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali met in Geneva with the foreign ministers of 
Indonesia and Portugal in what was called “a search for a just, 
comprehensive and internationally accepted solution.” Speaking 
after the meeting, the Secretary-General noted that though the 
Indonesian and Portuguese positions remain far apart, the atmosphere 
between the two states has improved as a result of the dialogue over 
the past few years. Finally a number of new NGO initiatives have 
emerged in recent months seeking an amicable and just resolution of 
the conflict in East Timor. 


The WCC/CCA-sponsored December 1994 Consultation in Hong 
Kong whose report and recommendations are presented in this issue 
of CCIA Background Information represents a significant step forward 
in ecumenical initiatives in East Timor. The Consultation provided 
church representatives from East Timor, Indonesia, Portugal, Australia, 
United Kingdom, United States, Japan, Germany and other countries 
an opportunity to deliberate and discuss what appropriate and timely 
ecumenical response is now required to respond to the situation of 
the people of East Timor. The consultation looked at issues of justice, 
peace and human rights. It made a number of recommendations for 
churches’ action — which will also require close cooperation between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Churches in East Timor — as 
they press towards the goal of a just and enduring peace in East Timor. 
Also included in this issue are documents tracing the history of this 
ecumenical initiative and other resource material which we hope will 
inform the churches’ action on this urgent concern. 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 
Coordinator 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
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INTRODUCTION 


For over 500 years, the people of East Timor were colonized by 
the Portuguese. The colonial masters brought with them the Roman 
Catholic faith, Latin culture and values to East Timor — a land of animist 
beliefs and rituals. Around twenty years ago, the Republic of Indonesia, 
through military intervention, made East Timor the twenty-seventh 
province of the country. Since the intervention, the Indonesian 
government has made every effort to integrate the territory in the 
republic but these efforts have not been successful. From time to time 
the people of East Timor have risen in revolt against Indonesian rule 
and domination. In turn, the government has used the security forces 
to suppress the people. More recent developments of January 1995 
have witnessed the emergence of black clad, hooded gangs called 
“ninjas” that have attacked and terrorized the local people. According 
to the military these are people opposed to integration and their targets 
are loyal “Indonesians”. On the other hand, many people, including 
some church officials, believe that these are gangs supported and 
funded by the Indonesian military intelligence to terrorize supporters 
of the pro-independence movement. As a result of this tension and 
unrest, the Indonesian authorities have once again started to scrutinize 
entry of all outsiders into East Timor. Thus reverting to the pre-1989 
position when East Timor remained closed to outsiders. 


Suppression of the people, albeit with efforts to develop the 
economy of East Timor has failed to win over the East Timorese. On 
November 12, 1991 world’s attention was once again focused on East 
Timor when Indonesian soldiers fired on a crowd of 2,000-3,000 
persons gathered at the Santa Cruz Cemetery in connection with the 
burial ceremony of Sebastiao Gomes. The national inquiry committee 
set up by the Indonesian authorities came to the conclusion that fifty 
people had been killed at Santa Cruz though the figure quoted by 
private sources was much higher. Three years after the Santa Cruz 
killings, on 12 November 1994 twenty-nine East Timorese students 
occupied the US Embassy in Jakarta as a protest. They demanded a 
face to face meeting with President Clinton who at the time was in 
Indonesia to attend the APEC Summit meeting. They also demanded 
the release of Xanana Gusmao. Both the demands were not met. The 
students subsequently left for Netherlands and Portugal where they 
were granted asylum. Unrelated to the US Embassy incident the 
following week there were riots and demonstrations in Dili over the 
killing of an East Timorese trader. This led to retaliation by the 
security forces. Over one hundred thirty people were arrested and 
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then released but not before some of them were subjected to beatings 
and torture. 


Political activities remain under strict surveillance in East Timor. 
In the absence of a viable political alternative to the Indonesian rule, 
the people look to the Roman Catholic Church for leadership. Presently 
this leadership is provided by Msgr. Carlos Ximenes Belo, the Apostolic 
Administrator of the Diocese of Dili. In his decade long leadership 
of the Roman Catholic Church in East Timor, Bishop Belo stands out 
as a tireless advocate of peace, non-violence and reconciliation. 
Basically a pastor, the situation has forced him to a position where 
not only is he called upon to shepherd his congregation but also, speak 
of their sufferings, a result of the ongoing human rights violations by 
the Indonesian security forces. To put it in his words “We continue 
to die as a people and a nation.” 


The Roman Catholic Church remains a dominant force in East Timor 
politics. Prof. Mubyarto and Dr. Soetrisno, in their study: “East Timor: . 
an Indonesian Socio-anthropological Study” have summed up the 
position of the church and the Indonesian government in the following 
words: 


“The competition between the two patrons, the Catholic Church 
and the Indonesian government constitutes an integral problem 
of the Province of East Timor. As a patron, the Catholic Church 
controls an important source — the people — but lacks other 
resources, such as wealth and coercive power, while the 
Indonesian government does not have possession over the 
people.” 


There is a deliberate attempt to destroy the indigenous culture and 
the future of the people as a distinct people in their own land. 
Transmigration of Indonesians from the inner islands which threatens 
to swamp the Timorese demographically continues. According to 
church sources there are 100,000 Indonesians in East Timor. 


The “opening” of East Timor declared by President Suharto in 1989 
with much fanfare has come to an end. However, despite media 
blackout imposed, information continues to reach the outside world 
through tourist accounts and sources in the Catholic church as well 
as through the East Timorese resistance groups. 


The appointment of a José Abilio Osario Soares as governor of East 
Timor signalled a further hardening of the government attitude. 
Soares, a leader of the pro-integrationist Apodeti party before 1975 
is more closely associated with the Indonesian military than his 
predecessor, Mario Vegas Carrascalao. 
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> Human Rights 


According to Amnesty International reports, the gravest human 
rights violations in Indonesia have occurred in the context of counter 
insurgency measures in East Timor and Aceh, where the government 
continues to face both peaceful and armed opposition to its rule. In 
these areas, the military authorities, under emergency regulations, have 
been free to employ virtually any means — including unlawful 
execution, “disappearances”, arbitrary detentions and torture. These 
measures are carried out in the name of maintaining national security 
and what the government calls “security disrupters movements”. East 
Timor continues to suffer military repression of the worst kind despite 
promises by the Indonesian government to improve the human rights 
situation in the territory. The overall pattern of human rights violations 
including short term detention, torture and ill treatment of suspected 
political opponents, intermittent political killings and disappearances 
together with long term political imprisonment, unfair trials, and 
intimidation of relatives and human rights workers continue unabated. 


On the other hand, armed resistance to Indonesian occupation also 
continues although the focus has shifted to non-violent clandestine 
actions in cities and villages. To control the situation there are 
approximately 10,000 soldiers in East Timor, half of them in territorial 
battalions. Their job is to control the Timorese civilian population. 
Forty to sixty soldiers in every village throughout the territory. 


> Arrest of Xanana Gusmao 


On November 28, 1992 the Indonesian troops captured Xanana 
Gusmao, the leader of the armed resistance. In the earlier stages of 
the arrest, the Indonesian government refused to grant access to 
ICRC and to other international organizations. This gave rise to fears 
that he was being tortured and drugged. At least sixty members of 
his family and associates were arrested in the month following his arrest 
in Manatuto and Dili. Reports of human rights groups that monitored 
the trial alleged that Xanana was denied the right to read his defense 
before the court in violation of Indonesia’s laws. The coercion 
inflicted upon the witnesses one of them Saturnino Da Costa Bello 
who refused to collaborate was declared insane and subsequently 
tortured and beaten up in the prison. Threats made against the 
defendant (several of his relatives were imprisoned) made a mockery 
of a fair trial. The assurances given by the Indonesian authorities that 
free access to the trial will be granted to diplomats, journalists and 
international observers remained unfulfilled. In the final stages of the 
trial the authorities accused Amos Waco, the personal envoy of the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, of inducing Xanana to read 
his defense statement in court. Xanana was sentenced to death by the 
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court. Subsequently the sentence was commuted to twenty years 
imprisonment. Despite being in detention, Xanana continues to 
guide and direct the movement for liberation of East Timor. 


> United Nations Actions 


The United Nations General Assembly in 1975 called for the 
withdrawal of Indonesian troops from East Timor and reaffirmed 
East Timor’s right to self-determination. Yet Indonesia remains firmly 
in control with no signs of any let up despite worldwide pressure and 
condemnation. Since the occupation a number of attempts were made 
to raise the issue at various international forums but most of these were 
successfully stifled. The situation took a dramatic turn when the 49th 
Session of the UN Commission on Human Rights adopted a resolution 
expressing deep concern at human rights violations in East Timor for 
the first time since Indonesia annexed the former Portuguese colony. 
With 22 nations voting in favor, 12 against, and 15 abstentions the 
human rights commission also agreed to ask Indonesia to allow the 
United Nations officials to visit the island and investigate allegations 
of torture, secret executions, religious persecutions and continuing 
detentions of the citizen by the security forces. According to diplomats 
and human rights groups the factor most responsible for bringing about 
a change in the attitude of the international community was the 
policy of the Clinton administration which came out in full support 
of the European Community’s drive headed by Portugal. So much 
so that this time around even Australia, which in the past had 
successfully blocked any motions on East Timor, voted in favor of it. 


The Indonesian government’s acceptance of the visit by 
representatives of the UN Secretary-General and its invitation to the 
UN Special Rapporteur on Extrajudicial, Summary or Arbitrary 
Executions at the 1994 session of the UN Human Rights Commission, 
were positive steps. These indicated a change in Jakarta’s policy on 
the issue. However, Indonesia has a long way to go to comply with 
the requirements of the international community in relation to the 
people of East Timor. The UN Special Rapporteur, Mr. Bacre Waly 
Ndiaye, on Extrajudicial, Summary and Arbitrary Executions, visited 
East Timor and Indonesia from 3-13 July 1994. In his report submitted 
to the 51st Session of the UN Human Rights Commission, the Special 
Rapporteur has drawn attention to the November 1991 killings at Santa 
Cruz Cemetery. He has raised questions regarding the whereabouts 
of those still missing, the identity of those responsible for the killings 
and has called for conducting proper investigations to bring those guilty 
to justice. In addition he has called for a drastic reduction in 
Indonesian military presence in East Timor. Another significant 


development at the 51st Session of the Commission was the adoption 


of the Chairman’s statement on East Timor welcoming the undertaking 
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given by the Indonesian government to invite the UN High 
Commissioner for Human Rights to visit East Timor in 1995 and to 
submit his report to the Commission on Human Rights at its 52nd 
Session. 


While the European and American governments have continued 
to exert pressure on Indonesia in respect of its human rights policy 
in East Timor, the ASEAN countries have remained passive, keeping 
in lines with their policy of non-interference in internal affairs of 
member states and in keeping with the concept of “constructive 
engagement”. Last year President Fidel Ramos of the Philippines got 
his knuckles rapped when he gave in to the Indonesian government’s 
pressure and made it difficult for the University of the Philippines, one 
of the sponsors, of the Asia/Pacific Conference on East Timor to go 
ahead with the meeting. This was not viewed favorably in the NGO 
circles. Ramos was severely criticized. A benefit of this episode was 
that the furore created over the cancellation of the meeting put the 
East Timor issue right in the center of international media attention. 
Perhaps more than it would have received had the conference been 
allowed to go ahead as planned. 


> Peace Initiatives 


On the positive side, in a significant development the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister agreed to meet his counterpart in the Portuguese 
government in Geneva during May 1994. The talks were held under 
the auspices of the UN Secretary-General. It was agreed the two leaders 
would meet with the leadership of the East Timorese, supporters and 
opponents of integration. This meeting is scheduled to take place 
around the middle of 1995. 


An informal meeting — the first of its kind — between the Indonesian 
delegation led by the foreign minister, Ali Alatas, and the representatives 
of the East Timorese resistance led by CNRM Special Representative 
José Ramos-Horta took place in New York on October 6, 1994. 
Despite the fact that the parties failed to reach an agreement amongst 
others on such issues like the legal status of East Timor, the right of 
self-determination of the people, the Indonesian troop withdrawal, the 
release of prisoners, and the placing of UN personnel through its 
specialized agencies, the meeting was considered a major breakthrough 
effort to search for a peace process. In January 1995 a meeting between 
the foreign ministers of Portugal and Indonesia took place in Geneva. 
Though the meeting did not result in any major agreements, the 
parties agreed to continue the parleys. 


In another significant development, Bishop Belo, in August 1994 
in an open letter, called upon the Indonesian government to hold a 
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referendum in the territory. Failing that, he said there should be talks 
between the Indonesian government and the political parties which 
once existed in East Timor to determine how to insure effective 
autonomy for the territory. The military spokesman in Dili, reacting 
to Bishop Belo’s statement, said that “we are ready and willing to hold 
talks with anyone.” 


The occupation of the US Embassy in Jakarta by twenty-nine East 
Timorese students in November 1994 came as a shock to the Indonesian 
authorities. The incident occurred at a time when the leaders’ summit 
of the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) Forum was scheduled 
to take place in Bogor, Indonesia. It once again brought East Timor 
to the attention of the International news media. Subsequent events 
in Dili revealed how deep-rooted the discontent is amongst the 
people of East Timor. The events forced the Indonesian authorities 
to clamp down on dissidents and on journalists. These developments 
go to show that the situation in East Timor needs to be addressed 
seriously in terms of recognizing and addressing aspirations of the 
people. It is in this area that the churches are called upon to witness. 


> Some Ecumenical Statements and Actions on East Timor 


East Timor has been on the ecumenical agenda for two decades 
since the time the Indonesian armed forces intervened in the territory. 
The issue has been raised at major ecumenical gatherings. However 
attempts to discuss it in depth in an objective and constructive manner 
have often proved unsuccessful resulting in rancour, frustration and 
strained ecumenical relationships. Given below in brief is a history 
of ecumenical statements and actions on East Timor. 


World Council of Churches 


— WCC Nairobi Assembly 1975 statement on East Timor. In the 
statement made on East Timor the Assembly noted as follows: 


“The Assembly calls on Portugal and Indonesia as co-signatories 
to the Rome Agreement together with the neighbouring country 
of Australia, as well as the parties in East Timor, to cooperate 
in the implementation of the Rome Agreement so as to end 
armed strife and bring about a peaceful and orderly transfer of 
power. 


We appeal to all foreign powers to refrain from any action in 
East Timor which will prevent the people of East Timor from 
freely deciding their own future, and specifically we call on the 
government of Indonesia to withdraw its armed forces to 
enable self-determination to occur.” 


INFORMATION 


— In1991 the WCC Central Committee Meeting called upon the unit 
dealing with Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation to take up 
the issue of East Timor in consultation and cooperation with the 
Christian Conference of Asia (CCA), Pacific Conference of Churches 
(PCC) and the Communion of Churches in Indonesia (PGD. 


— On December 20, 1991 the Acting Director of the Commission of 
Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) in a letter addressed to 
the General Secretary of PGI regarding the Dili massacre expressed 
concern at the massive shooting of defenceless civilians by the 
armed forces. The letter called for an independent church 
investigation of the events of November 12 and to closely monitor 
the official investigative mission appointed by the government. 


— In February 1992, the WCC/CCIA made an oral intervention under 
item 12 atthe UN Commission on Human Rights. The intervention 
stated, 


“The shooting down of unarmed civilians by the Indonesian 
armed forces has drawn strong protests from churches, councils 
and other members of the world wide ecumenical family. It 
is all the more tragic in that this was not an isolated event but 
a part of the systematic violation the of human rights of the East 
Timorese over a long period of time.” 


The intervention drew the attention of the Commission to the letter 
the General Secretary of the WCC had addressed to the President of 
the Protestant Evangelical Church in Timor. The letter called for need 
to engage in a national dialogue leading to justice and peace. 


— Again at the February 1993 Session of the UN Human Rights 
Commission the WCC/CCIA called on the Commission to strengthen 
efforts to allow access by the international community to East 
Timor, so as to contribute to a just and peaceful resolution of 
tensions there. 


Christian Conference of Asia 


Within the Christian Conference of Asia (CCA) structures the issue 
of East Timor was primarily dealt with by the Youth Desk. It was raised 
at various youth meetings and consultations. Resolutions and 
statements passed were widely circulated amongst the churches. The 
issue was hotly debated and discussed at the Asia Youth Assembly in 
Delhi 1984 where it became a point of friction between the Indonesian 
youth and those from Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific. The 
youth raised the issue at the Pre-CCA Assembly Youth Forum in 
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Seoul, 1985 through the testimony of Father Chico Fernandez, an East 
Timorese Catholic priest in exile. The youth delegation also brought 
up the subject at the CCA General Assembly. This resulted in the 
Indonesian delegates leaving the hall in protest. Subsequently the 
Indonesian churches suspended their membership with CCA. As a 
result, for a period of five years, there was no participation of the 
Indonesian churches in the life of the regional ecumenical movement. 
The Indonesian churches returned to the CCA fellowship at the Manila 
General Assembly in 1990. It was in a spirit of reconciliation that PGI 
invited an ecumenical delegation to visit East Timor in April 1992. The 
report of the visit “Not By Bread Alone” made a number of 
recommendations as follow-up action to the visit. One of the 
recommendations was the setting up of the Joint CCA/WCC Task Group 
to address the issue of East Timor. 


> Relationship Between the Churches 


The relationship between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Church in East Timor is far from being cordial. The reasons for this, 
amongst others, are historical. The roots of these tensions lie in the 
years of colonial rule. It is imperative that every effort be made to 
restore confidence and mutual trust between the two communities. 
Apart from addressing issues of justice, peace and human rights, 
ways and means have to be found by which the relationship between 
the two churches can be strengthened to facilitate and promote a 
common witness. 


> New Ecumenical Initiatives 


The Joint Task Group which includes members of the WCC and 
CCA governing bodies, met in December 1993 in Hong Kong. It was 
for the first time that church leaders from Indonesia, East Timor, 
Portugal, Australia Gwhere most of the East Timor support groups are 
based) together with others met to discuss how the issue of East Timor 
could be addressed without straining or disrupting ecumenical 
relationships or causing rancour and frustration within the ecumenical 
family. The Task Group made a number of recommendations which 
include: 


e encouragement and support of inter-church relations in East 
Timor between the Roman Catholic and Protestant communities; 

e facilitate scholarship and exchange programme for East Timorese 
youth and women; 

¢ encourage churches and church-related organizations in East 
Timor and Indonesia to undertake programmes in respect of 
the human rights of the people of East Timor. 


INFORMATION 


The Joint Task Group made a specific recommendation to send 
an ecumenical team to visit East Timor in December 1994. The visit 
was to be followed by a broad-based consultation in Hong Kong. In 
the aftermath of the November 1994 occupation of the US Embassy 
in Jakarta by the East Timorese students, and the subsequent unrest 
in Dili, the permission given to the delegation to visit East Timor was 
not made available by the Indonesian military authorities. Accordingly 
the visit had to be postponed but the consultation went ahead as 
planned. The Joint Task Group continues to monitor and follow the 
developments in East Timor. 


Clement John 
Executive Secretary for Human Rights 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF WCC/CCA SPONSORED 
CONSULTATION ON THE CHURCHES 
CONCERN FOR EAST TIMOR 


Hong Kong, 12-15 December 1994 


I. Introduction 


1. At the invitation of the WCC and CCA twenty-nine people gathered 
in Hong Kong, 12-15 December 1994, to advise on the contributions 
churches might make towards the advancing of justice, peace 
and human rights in East Timor. The list of participants is found 
on page 85. 


2. The consultation showed again that after many difficulties, the 
Ecumenical Fellowship was successful in finding a common 
language in which to address the questions of East Timor. The 
Protestant Church in East Timor (GKTT) and the Communion of 
Churches in Indonesia (PGD representatives participated fully in 
the discussions, as did the representative of the Indonesian Bishops’ 
Conference (KWI of the Roman Catholic Church). A spirit of mutual 
trust and openness marked the consultation. 


3. Participants were aware of earlier steps to deepen the churches’ 
understanding of the East Timor situation. In April 1992, five people 
representing CCA/WCC made a pastoral visit to East Timor. 
Subsequently, WCC/CCA appointed a Joint Task Group on East 
Timor, one of the actions of which was to convene the present 
consultation. 


4. As planned, there was to have been a visit to East Timor prior to 
the Hong Kong consultation. WCC and CCA were deeply 
disappointed to learn that, under circumstances prevailing at the 
time, such a visit could not proceed. It is, however, hoped that 
the visit will take place in the first part of 1995. 


5. Consultation participants noted with deep regret that despite the 
sending of invitations the Holy See, the Federation of Asian 
Bishops Conference (FABC), and the Apostolic Administrator of the 
Diocese of Dili had not seen their way clear to be represented in 
our gathering. 
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II. Peace and People’s Participation 


{. 


Peace does not mean simply the absence of war or the withdrawal 
of a military presence. The idea of peace properly understood 
cannot be considered without reference to justice. Peace properly 
means a situation where justice is apparent, where harmony and 
equality are the norm and where all people are free from fear, 
hunger, deprivation and oppression. Peace implies full participation 
in those decisions which affect people’s lives. 


People of East Timor have not experienced such participation in 
such decision-making which affect their lives. They have not had 
the opportunity to choose in accordance with what they think and 
feel about themselves as a people. This is due in part to the 
dominant role of the military in the civil administration of East Timor. 


Human rights possess not only individual/personal dimensions but 
also bear upon social, cultural and economic areas of life. 


Human rights violations in East Timor have taken place in a 
variety of ways including arrests without warrants, arbitrary 
detention and the requirement to undertake periods of “political 
education”. Though patterns of human rights violations have 
taken place in other parts of Indonesia, they are much more 
intense in East Timor. 


Responses to human rights violations may vary from one situation 
to another. They range from making representation with authorities 
concerned, assistance to victims, bringing concerns to the attention 
of the National Commission on Human Rights, and respecting the 
need for the churches to act discreetly when dealing with issues 
that are considered sensitive. 


Another effective response has been to build up the capacity of 
churches to respond to the plight of victims of human rights 
abuses. A related approach is to help people to rehabilitate 
themselves. The Joint Committee on the Defense of East Timorese 
was formed in 1991 with PGI, Caritas, the Legal Aid Foundation 
and some NGOs as members. It is involved in development work 
and legal advocacy. 


In making representation to their respective governments, churches, 
whether within Indonesia or beyond it, will seek to reflect the 
fundamental ecumenical principles of mutual trust, and of mutual 
challenge within the bounds of Christian love and mutual support. 
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Ascertaining the wishes of the people is fundamental to the issue 
of East Timor, as it is to Indonesia. To achieve this end, a free 
and constant flow of access in and out of East Timor must be 
assured. Participants in this process could include churches, 
NGOs and parliamentary delegations from within Indonesia as well 
as from abroad. These would seek out the various views of 
legitimate representatives of the people of East Timor, whether they 
be political, religious or NGO groups, both within and outside the 
territory. 


No lasting peace can be achieved without the full participation of 
the East Timorese. Only with an open and free dialogue on the 
future of the people of East Timor among all parties, can steps 
towards peace be achieved. 


In this spirit the consultation offers the following recommendations 
for consideration by WCC/CCA, the churches of East Timor and 
the churches of Indonesia as appropriate. 


Ill.Recommendations 


A. 


ie 


The Search for Peace and Democracy 


That the WCC/CCA facilitate discussions amongst the legitimate 
representatives of the people of East Timor, whether they be 
political, religious or NGO groups, both within and outside the 
territory, believing that at all levels of discussions the voice of the 
East Timorese must be heard. 


That recommendation N® 8 in chapter 3 of the report of the UN 
Special Rapporteur on Extrajudicial, Summary or Arbitrary 
Executions, Mr. Bacre Waly Ndiaye, released in December 1994, 
be implemented. (This suggests that as a matter of urgency the 
military be replaced in the policing work by a civilian force under 
the authority of the Prosecutor. This recommendation had earlier 
been made in the report of another UN Special Rapporteur, Mr. 
Koojimans, in 1992. We recognize that the Indonesian military’s 
role is a dual one. Reports indicate it exercises a security role 
Gincluding both jungle combat and extensive social surveillance) 
as well as a civil engineering role. This dual role appears to 
contribute to the current climate of fear and distrust.) 


That WCC/CCA seek opportunities to foster the growth of civil 
society in East Timor. 
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That Indonesian churches be supported in their own involvement 
with a broad democratizing movement in Indonesia which is 
striving for more participatory and accountable forms of 
government, it being recognized that participation in East Timor 
cannot be separated from the context of the political situation 
throughout Indonesia. 


That the WCC Liaison Office at the UN follow the East Timor 
negotiations and keep the churches informed. 


. Human Rights 


That WCC, CCA and the churches strengthen and increase the 
capacity of the East Timor churches to respond pastorally and 
materially to human rights abuses as they arise. The work of new 
institutions such as Yayasan Naroman which has been involved 
in development work and human rights advocacy, should be 
encouraged so that effective social services for the people of East 
Timor (e.g. orphanages, family support organizations) may be 
sustained. The need to work cooperatively with Etadep is 
emphasized. It is hoped that such work will move into new areas 
as permission is granted. The possibility of joint Catholic/Protestant 
Justice and Peace Commission in East Timor should be explored 
with the promise of both moral and material support to such a 
development. 


That ecumenical bodies and the international community of 
churches support the advocacy work of the Joint Committee on 
the Defense of East Timorese. 


That CCA initiatives in East Timor in the area of education in human 
rights should be strengthened, thus to include the production and 
dissemination of informative and educational materials, and the 
development of curricula for training of church members, especially 
women and youth in the area of human rights. 


. Ecumenical Support/Understanding 


That initiatives be taken to promote the deeper involvement of more 
churches in informed intercession for the people of East Timor. 
Specific suggestions include the preparation of material by 
WCC/CCA, with appropriate input/stories from churches of East 
Timor/Indonesia to resource worship. 


That CCA/WCC investigate the possibilities of producing some 
educational materials relating to the situation in East Timor. These 
could be done in many different ways such as the compiling of a 
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bibliography of materials relating to the situation and the attractive 
production of a report arising out of the forthcoming team visit. 


That in order to combat voicelessness and facilitate East Timorese 
access to decision making processes we recommend that churches: 


a) 


b) 
Cc) 


d) 


Encourage visits to East Timor three to four times a year by 
ecumenical and other visitors. The goal should be that such 
teams always include both Catholics and Protestants from 
countries like Australia, Japan, Western Europe and others. 


Facilitate cross-congregational visits between East Timor and 
Indonesia. 


Facilitate East Timorese to study the way the church helps put 
together dialogue in similar situations. 


Provide ecumenical experiences outside of East Timor for 
youth in such activities as work camps, international and 
regional exchanges, and participation in Christian organizations 
as University Students’ Movement. 


That in order to strengthen the work of the churches in East 
Timor, we recommend the churches and ecumenical organizations 
abroad mobilize resources to 


a) 


b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


h) 


Fund inter-NGO exchanges such as between the Joint Committee 
for the Defense of East Timorese and DAGA (Documentation 
for Action Groups in Asia), CIIR (Catholic Institute for 
International Relations), the July 1995 Peace Conference at 
Australia National University. 


Secure funds for scholarships for peace-making and literacy 
training for youth and grassroots leaders. 

Promote resources to fund scholarships for long-term needs such 
as development of teachers, lawyers, doctors, etc. 


Promote support for independent media such as the local 
press (Suara Timor Timur) and the Catholic Diocesan radio 
station. 


Engage in increased levels of grassroots and community 
development projects in rural areas of East Timor. 


Develop special programmes to combat unemployment amongst 


the local East Timorese youth. 


That as an integral part of leadership development, ways 
should be explored and put into place to train people to reflect 
theologically on the total context of life in East Timor. | 


WCC/CCA to seek ways to resourcing women and youth so that 
special concerns of both may be addressed. 
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D. Catholic and Protestant Relationships 


Li, 


That in order to build and strengthen relationships between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches in East Timor WCC/CCA 
plead with the Holy See, FABC and Bishop Belo to help develop 
effective ecumenical cooperation at all levels, in addressing the 
issues of East Timor. 


That WCC/CCA seek ways of strengthening GKTT so that it may 
fulfil its prophetic and pastoral calling. 


That opportunities be created to provide pastors and priests of East 
Timor with opportunities for ecumenical experiences outside East 
Timor for exposure to ecumenical theology and practice, increased 
gender awareness and cross-cultural experiences in order to help 
Protestant and Catholic, Catholic and Protestant to become more 
sensitive to one another with the true reality of East Timor. 


That the churches in East Timor be encouraged to form a local 
ecumenical structure engaging Catholic as well as Protestant 
Churches in East Timor. 


Review 


That by the end of 1996 an assessment should be made of actions 


taken in response to the recommendations put forward at this 
consultation. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY ROOTS OF 
EAST TIMORESE RESISTANCE 
AND PROSPECTS FOR PEACE! 


Dr. Gerry van Klinken 


Continued resistance to Indonesian rule in East Timor is the 
outward manifestation of a serious problem. But it is important that 
we can answer the question: “what is East Timorese resistance a case 
of?”’. Here I will argue that there is something to be gained by 
viewing East Timor as a case of separatism with contemporary roots, 
rather than (as is done by most observers) as a case of resistance to 
an annexation in 1975. The analysis has a significant bearing on 
prospects for peace in East Timor. 


1. Why East Timorese “Separatism”? 


In its origins, East Timorese resistance is in fact a case of resistance 
to forced annexation. On 7 December 1975, just as its unilaterally 
declared independent government was stabilizing control following 
the chaotic Portuguese colonial withdrawal, Indonesian troops 
parachuted into its capital Dili, and East Timor became the victim of 
Southeast Asia’s first annexation of a neighbouring country. In the 
following months and years, tens of thousands were killed in battle, 
or randomly massacred as a form of state terrorism. Even more died 
in Vietnam War style strategic villages when, isolated from their fertile 
fields, famine described by the Red Cross as “worse than Biafra” spread 
through the country. Even some Indonesia government officials 
acknowledge that the figure of 200,000 dead, almost a third of the entire 
population of a territory a fraction the size of Tasmania, is probably 
not exaggerated. There can be few places on earth with so many 
cemeteries per unit area. Close inspection invariably reveals the 
sickening truth that all the dates are the same; between the years 1977 
and 1979.2 


And yet continued East Timorese resistance to Indonesian rule is 
today as much related to contemporary factors as to historical 
memories. East Timor is more and more taking on recognizable 
characteristics of armed separatism against the nation-state. 


By shifting our attention to these contemporary factors I am not 
advocating that the legal and historical arguments are no longer 
relevant, much less that past injustices are to make no further claims 
on the present. But there are also several good reasons for adopting 
a new approach on this occasion. 
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There is an obvious heuristic reason — we might achieve new insight 
by tentatively suspending the historical point of view in favour of a 
more contemporary analysis. But more importantly, it allows us to 
open a dialogue with many powerful agents and commentators who 
for various reasons have done the same. 


The Indonesian government has of course more reason than 
anyone for choosing to think of 1975 as a distant and fast-receding 
date. It has always described East Timorese resistance as “separatism”, 
thus putting it in the same class of events as the armed separatist 
movements that afflicted Indonesia in the late 1950s. East Timorese 
resistance leaders captured and put on trial by Indonesia are not 
considered prisoners of war but are charged with “rebellion” and 
“separatism” .3 


Foreign journalists too have short memories, perpetuate all kinds 
of beer-garden misconceptions, and now routinely describe the East 
Timorese movement as “separatist”. 


The international community (that is, governments) has always had 
difficulty thinking of East Timor as a case of the annexation of a 
sovereign state similar to Kuwait for instance. In the yearly protests 
at the UN General Assembly between 1975 and when they were 
suspended in 1982, East Timor was described as a case of incomplete 
decolonization. Almost no governments took seriously the unilateral 
declaration of independence issued by Fretilin on 28 November 
ee 


The UN regards East Timor not as a state in its own right but as 
still a Portuguese colony. Portugal was in the process of decolonizing 
it when the free act of self-determination that normatively should 
accompany the process was cut short by the Indonesian takeover. In 
other words the UN, whilst never saying troubles in East Timor are 
“separatist”, is trapped in a conceptually messy historical anachronism. 
An important aspect of this mess is that the UN has not formulated a 
clear stance on Third World colonialism, that is on colonialism by 
nations themselves ex-colonies (such as Morocco over the Western 
Sahara), as opposed to colonialism by historically imperialist western 
nations (such as Portugal). 


Indeed, the invasion did take place nineteen years ago. De facto 
Indonesian control over almost the entire population was achieved 
by 1979. No foreign government offered military assistance to break 
the occupation — far from it. Western governments (Portugal excepted) 
have almost unhesitatingly and from the very beginning lent their 
support to Indonesia in the affair. If the violation of international law 
was not sufficient reason for protest, neither was a continual stream 
of reports detailing massive human rights violations.® 
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2. Separatism in Southeast Asia 


Annexation is so far unique in Southeast Asia, but armed separatism 
is a fairly familiar phenomenon. The Karens of Burma, the Moros of 
the Philippines, Indonesia’s PRRI rebellion of 1958 and Indonesia’s 
long-running Free Aceh Movement are all cases in point. A good deal 
of theoretical work has been done on armed separatist movements 
against the nation-state. We shall utilize one by Ruth McVey.°® 


2.1 Social Conditions 


The conditions for the existence of a separatist movement fall into 
two categories — social and economic. The former have to do with 
a failure of national integration. 


2.1.1 Elites 


In some important cases, particularly in Asia where a large 
proportion of the population is not politically knowledgeable, such 
a failure does not bother the bulk of people but is merely a rhetorical 
cover for an inter-elite conflict. The conflict is not about national culture 
at all but about the spoils of office. 


It is possible, though not entirely convincing, to view the East 
Timorese resistance in this way as well. We can document that the 
Indonesian military from the very beginning viewed the East Timorese 
problem with elitist spectacles. It had gained experience in dealing 
with separatist movements of an elitist nature within its own borders 
in the 1950s (the PRRI rebellion). Its initial approach to East Timor, 
coinciding with the first signs of political life in East Timor just after 
the Carnation Revolution in April 1974 and eighteen months before 
the full-scale military invasion, was a covert operation named Operasi 
Komodo. Its aim was to influence the most likely members of the East 
Timorese elite. 


This operation was partly successful, particularly after the brief but 
bloody civil war in August 1975 that forced leaders of the losing party 
(UDT) into Indonesian arms across the border. Some of the converts 
to East Timorese integration with Indonesia remain convinced 
supporters of the idea (Lopes da Cruz), while others (e.g. Joao 
Carrascalao) subsequently became disillusioned. 


More amenable than the urban professionals of the UDT was the 
smaller party Apodeti, linked to traditional chiefs, which actually had 
(conditional) union with Indonesia in its party program.’ 
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Operasi Komodo had least success with the populist Fretilin, the 
other major party in East Timor, which was led by radical nationalists 
and some socialists. 


But elitist approaches to East Timor failed because East Timor’s 
elites were not free to move too close to Indonesia’s without losing 
legitimacy from their own constituency. Lopes da Cruz, for instance, 
now lives in Jakarta instead of in East Timor. 


2.1.2 Community Consciousness 


Any separatist movement worthy of the name is based on a strong 
sense of community consciousness rather than on a small elite 
susceptible to inter-elite patronage deals. Many observers now describe 
East Timor as a case of full-blown nationalism. 


East Timorese nationalism almost exploded into life during the mass 
participation in politics after the Carnation Revolution in metropolitan 
Portugal in April 1974. Nor did it subside upon the Indonesian 
invasion in December 1975. A rather effective East Timorese 
administration ruled the majority of the population in the hinterland 
until as late as November 1978. 


Even more than those formative four or five years, nearly two 
decades of arbitrary terror at the hands of a foreign military presence 
have created community where perhaps none existed before. We have 
only glimpses of the things that happened during the thirteen years 
after end 1975 when East Timor was hermetically sealed from the 
outside world.® 


Much of this suffering has been interpreted through the Catholic 
Church. Bishop Belo, who has no history of political involvement and 
says his real desire was always to go to China as a missionary, speaks 
repeatedly about being forced by his congregation to articulate their 
pain. When he says in a homily that “the suffering of the persecuted 
and imprisoned was a repetition of Christ’s passion”, people know 
what he meant? 


Initially popular separatist movements rely on traditional allegiances, 
and hence lack a single authoritative leadership, have unclear aims. 
The very public way in which differences among the East Timorese 
resistance leadership are aired, the ineradicable identification with 
political parties that actually functioned briefly almost two decades 
ago — these do point to a pattern of traditional patrimonialism rooted 
in local linguistic or kinship communities. Intra-elite disunity is 
certainly an opportunity well exploited by the Indonesian regime. But 
at the same time it also demonstrates a breadth of popular support. 
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2.2. Economic Conditions 


In the long run, McVey notes, these traditional allegiances will 
weaken and be replaced by more secular ones. Rebellion, if it 
persists, is increasingly focused on bureaucratic maltreatment and the 
unjust distribution of resources. In this sense the success or failure 
of an armed separatist movement depends on the failure or success 
of a nation-state to maintain a generally acceptable social order. A 
powerful tool for analyzing separatist movements is therefore to look 
at economic inequalities. 


Like Aceh in northern Sumatra, and Irian Jaya next to Papua New 
Guinea (the only other places in Indonesia where resistance to the 
state can be described as armed separatism), East Timor is located in 
a border area. Economic penetration by the centre has in all three 
regions been weak, or rather distorted and bearing a colonial character. 
A major refrain in all three is that there is plenty of economic activity 
but locals have no role to play in it. Aceh has an enormous gas field 
and associated petrochemical industry, Irian Jaya has the world’s 
largest copper and gold mines besides its logging interests, while East 
Timor now has oil exploration confident of a significant find.1° 


The Indonesian government has carefully cultivated a picture of 
an East Timor suffering from neglect under Portuguese colonialism, 
but enjoying the benefits of huge preferential investment in 
infrastructure and services since becoming an Indonesian province. 
Many foreigners have seen the new buildings and accepted the 
picture drawn around them. However recent studies are beginning 
to throw serious doubt on its accuracy." 


The Portuguese period was not as dismal, nor the Indonesian period 
as resplendent, as that picture suggests. Even now the economy has 
in many ways not recovered from the devastating consequences of 
the years 1975-1979. A once vibrant tourist industry has collapsed, 
the stock of (“tractor”) buffalo is still below its pre-1975 level, self- 
sufficiency in rice has not been recovered. Economic growth rates 
are no higher than they were during the final years of Portuguese rule. 
East Timor has no productive industrial capacity. Massive amounts 
of money have indeed flowed through East Timor in Indonesian 
times, but most of it has rebounded to the Indonesian centres Jakarta 
and Surabaya without leaving anything productive behind. 


The economy in East Timor has a colonial frontier atmosphere of 
unmitigated exploitation by outsiders for outside interests. The 
opening of East Timor to non-military visitors early in 1989 was 
designed to mitigate the frontier atmosphere and attract other investors, 
but no really positive results have been forthcoming so far. East Timor 
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remains the poorest province in Indonesia on many social indicators. 
If major oil reserves are confirmed in the waters East Timorese regard 
as their own, and none of the rewards are allocated to East Timor, it 
will add considerably to separatist tension. 


Nothing better confirms these concerns than the riots that swept 
East Timor’s capital Dili during two weeks in mid-November 1994.12 
They were sparked by the murder of an East Timorese trader in Dili’s 
markets by an immigrant trader from Sulawesi. As many as 150,000 
outsiders, many from Sulawesi, have come to East Timor and now 
totally control street commerce. Many immigrants sheltered at police 
stations during the riots, and police said they would evict those who 
did not have their papers in order. But there is no indication anything 
will be done soon. 


More than anything else, the spread of resistance to the modern 
urban sector is caused by these economic factors. Demonstrations 
have been organized by educated young people and even civil 
servants not satisfied that the Indonesian order offers them any hope 
of a better life. The emergence of urban-based resistance among a 
generation entirely schooled in the Indonesian system is the strongest 
indication that popular support for secession is being generated by 
contemporary circumstances as much as by history. 


3. The Resolution of Separatism 


A territorial separatist movement can be resolved in one of three 
ways: by secession, autonomy, or assimilation. Not mentioned by 
McVey but unfortunately real is a fourth possibility, mainly that it is 
not resolved but repressed or demographically overwhelmed by 
immigrants. 


3.1 Secession 


Sadly, secession by peaceful means is never likely to succeed. 
Modern nation-states everywhere, McVey notes somewhat acidly, 
will give up populations — by expulsion or extermination — but never 
territory. In East Timor’s case it is even more unlikely, since the object 
of annexing it in the first place was to eliminate a newly independent 
nation-state on Indonesia’s southern flank. 


It is of course possible that the Cold War considerations that led 
to the annexation — fears of a communist “Cuba” to Indonesia’s south 
— no longer apply or carry weight today. However, Indonesia’s very 
insistence that East Timorese resistance is “separatist” must make it 
difficult to imagine how East Timor could now secede without 
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encouraging “separatism” elsewhere. No one wishes a Soviet Union- 
style breakup of the Indonesian people, nor is it likely in the foreseeable 
future. 


The very unlikelihood of peaceful secession turns separatism into 
armed separatism. Secession then becomes conditional on achieving 
military overweight. East Timorese soldiers in fact surprised everyone 
— not least the armed forces of a nation over 200 times its size — by 
turning out to be more than a match for the Indonesians during the 
first three years. Ill-trained but not so ill-equipped (they inherited a 
modern armoury of NATO weapons), they actually fought pitched 
battles during the first six months, before reverting to guerilla warfare. 
Many thousands of Indonesians also died in battle, and occasionally 
stories still surface in the Indonesian press of the difficulties Falintil 
created. 


This armed resistance remains active today, assisted by difficult 
terrain, but at much reduced, almost symbolic levels. Guerilla fighters 
receive no aid from abroad.43 Armed conflict now serves as live training 
for the entire Indonesian armed forces, which are rotated through the 
territory on a routine nine-month schedule. In short, there is no 
question of East Timorese military overweight. 


Some militarily outnumbered resistance movements in border 
areas still manage to hold their own because they enjoy foreign 
assistance from a neighbouring country. But East Timor’s only 
international neighbour has been an active ally of the Indonesian 
annexation forces since the beginning. That alliance was never better 
illustrated than by Australian Prime Minister Fraser’s order just prior 
to visiting Jakarta in October 1976 that the Fretilin radio transmitter 
in Darwin be seized. Radio was the only direct channel of 
communication available to the East Timorese resistance. 


3.2 Autonomy 


A second option for any separatist movement is to accept some 
kind of autonomy for the separatist territory. This actually represents 
a range of options, from nominal to almost complete autonomy, all 
bounded by the retention of some notion of the central nation-state’s 
sovereignty. Since so many are talking about this option, we need 
to be a little expansive at this point. 


Apodeti policy in 1974-1975 was in fact to become an autonomous 
region within Indonesia — a detail usually forgotten by opponents and 
Indonesian friends alike, but now being re-emphasized by old Apodeti 
adherents working within the Indonesian bureaucracy. 
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It remains the preferred option of East Timorese who have gained 
the ability to work within the Indonesian system — parliamentarians, 
academics, church leaders. Proposals for autonomy are being made 
by a surprising variety of people. 


The idea probably first surfaced in Indonesia in a little-known report 
early in 1990 by the Gadjah Mada University social scientists Mubyarto 
and Lukman Sutrisno, which suggested special consultative 
arrangements involving the Catholic Church. At about this time the 
Gadjah Mada journal “Prospek” also published an article by Herb Feith 
proposing more fundamental constitution mongering to the same 
éffece™ 


Bishop Belo had early in 1989 written a bold letter to the UN 
Secretary General asking for a referendum on the future of the 
territory. But this had led to a wave of arrests around East Timor merely 
on suspicion of sympathy for the letter. From late 1991, immediately 
following the traumatic Dili massacre the previous November, he began 
to urge autonomy for East Timor as the next best and most practical 
alternative, in view of the violent Indonesian reaction to the referendum 
idea. Since then he has reiterated the same position numerous times. 


Several East Timorese parliamentarians in Jakarta, as well as some 
East Timorese intellectuals at Indonesian universities, have also since 
echoed the idea with increasing self-confidence.'5 


“Autonomy” next surfaced in a creative peace plan proposed in 
April 1992 by the CNRM leader José Ramos Horta, with the approval 
of Xanana Gusmao, at that time still in the mountains of East Timor. 
That plan, still on the table as far as CNRM is concerned, envisages 
a phase of comprehensive talks, followed by a five to ten year period 
of UN-supervised autonomy, issuing in a referendum in which the East 
Timorese people determine their own future. This otherwise sadly 
neglected plan had to overcome considerable internal opposition from 
those who felt it gave away too much to the Indonesian government. 


In May 1994 East Timor governor Abilio Soares, an Apodeti man, 
circulated a proposal for structural autonomy for East Timor, using the 
terms of the “Special Region” known elsewhere in Indonesia, namely 
in Aceh and Yogyakarta. It appears he is confident of some senior 
government and military figures backing, particularly from presidential 
son-in-law, Colonel Prabowo Subianto. 


Foreign governments concerned about good relations with 
Indonesia have also warmed to the idea since East Timor regained 
the international spotlight in November 1991. Australian Foreign 
Minister Gareth Evans has repeatedly urged Indonesia to draw down 
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its military forces in East Timor and grant substantial autonomy to the 
“province”. President Clinton spoke with President Suharto about 
autonomy for East Timor in Tokyo in August 1993 and again in Bogor 
in November 1994. Even Portugal, for whom East Timor has become 
a matter of national pride, reportedly thinks this the most achievable 
solution. Press speculation in February 1993 said that the Vatican was 
interested in looking for ways of mediating between Indonesia and 
Portugal on the dispute, and autonomy was on its agenda also. Many 
hoped that Indonesia might be motivated to give autonomy to East 
Timor in the (probably realistic) hope this would finally erase the issue 
from the UN agenda. 


Unfortunately the strongest actor in the East Timor drama — the 
Indonesian government — has consistently and strenuously resisted any 
suggestion of unusual autonomy for East Timor. Bishop Belo’s 1989 
referendum idea was hardly permitted exposure in the Indonesian press 
and led to many arrests. His 1991 autonomy suggestion was 
immediately rejected by Interior Minister Rudini, who said other so- 
called “Special Regions” in Indonesia (Aceh and Yogyakarta), were 
in fact autonomous in name only because Indonesia knows no 
regional autonomy. Defence Minister Benny Murdani said East Timor 
already enjoyed special treatment equivalent to autonomy — a view 
consistently echoed by senior ABRI (Indonesian Armed Forces) figures 
since then. Indonesian Foreign Minister Ali Alatas has repeatedly and 
vehemently denied that his government is making any deals aimed 
at creating autonomy in East Timor. And at the November 1994 APEC 
meeting, President Suharto reportedly told President Clinton there 
would be no special status for East Timor. This was a direct rebuff 
to Clinton’s suggestion. 


The only indication that certain figures in the government are indeed 
thinking of granting some kind of autonomy was an internal ABRI 
report on East Timor late September 1994. The ABRI report only 
“recommends modifications to existing practice, rather than a significant 
shift in policy that could lead to more self-governance for the former 
Portuguese enclave”. The ABRI report represents what one observer 
called “parallel diplomacy” that deliberately bypasses United Nations 
involvement. An intriguing role is being played within ABRI on this 
issue by rising star Col. Prabowo Subianto.!” 


Indonesia had a brief experience of enforced federalism in 1950 
that was quickly reversed. It did resolve a separatist movement in Aceh 
by granting it “Special Region” status in 1959, but (as Rudini correctly 
indicated) Aceh’s autonomy has been gradually whittled away since 
then and is now purely nominal. The concept evokes great distaste 
among ruling elites, who regard it as weakening the state. Proponents 
of any kind of political or even cultural pluralism are met with 
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repression. These fears are today attached not only to the term 
“federalism”, but also to “autonomy”. 


In short, the idea of constructing a region with special autonomy 
in East Timor is not an easy one for Indonesia to swallow. But it is 
easier than secession, and it will not be quickly abandoned. Optimists 
note that, in view of Suharto’s long-standing technique of giving out 
contradictory signals, the repeated denials perhaps camouflage real 
moves to the contrary. 


Debate would then centre on the degree of autonomy that can be 
achieved. The two poles would be the current Indonesia-wide 
programme of level II (sub-provincial) administrative decentralization 
on the one hand, and the Horta-CNRM plan of UN-supervised, 
internationally guaranteed autonomy on the other. Only something 
resembling the CNRM plan would resolve the issue properly.!8 


3.3 Assimilation 


Finally, leaders of the separatist minority group may experience 
ethnic and cultural assimilation into the majority group. Provided this 
leading elite retains its legitimacy (as discussed above), this would signal 
the collapse of the separatist movement. Scholars now acknowledge 
that ethnicity is not an eternal given. It is negotiable. People can 
change their ethnicity, or even maintain dual ethnicity. Schools are 
the classic place where assimilation takes place. Assimilation is the 
most widely adopted strategy toward minorities in Asia. 


But assimilation is not a cheap solution, as is often thought. For 
a separatist movement to collapse, the conditions that kept it alive must 
be eliminated. This means, first, that social barriers reinforcing the 
ethnic sense of community must be removed. Allowance needs to 
be made, says McVey, for the fact that assimilation costs something 
to the ethnic minority elite adopting it. They must be compensated 
with economic opportunity for the alienation they experience from 
their own people. 


Hence, second, the territory’s economy must be integrated with 
the national economy and must offer genuine equality. The success 
of an assimilation strategy depends on the availability of real upward 
mobility for those who enter in. If no employment in the bureaucracy 
is made available, the strategy backfires and will have only provided 
the resistance with an educated elite. 


Assimilation strategies have been attempted by Indonesia in East 
Timor, and with some success. But success has not been permanent, 
and has even suffered recent setbacks. 
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5.3.) Mario-Carrascalao 


While normal Indonesian policy makes no commitment to an 
indigenous governor, East Timor has always had an indigenous 
governor. Several of these have been impotent under their military 
minders. But the third governor in Indonesian times won much praise 
in Indonesia’s press by being stronger than any other governor in 
Indonesia. Under Mario Carrascalao (1982-1992) considerable funds 
were set aside to educate East Timorese in the better universities of 
Indonesia. Perhaps about 1,000 students were sent to Java, Bali and 
elsewhere — not insignificant for a small place like East Timor.!? Some 
of these subsequently went overseas for graduate studies and are now 
returning to East Timor, some as lecturers in the small new university 
in Dili. This is a generation educated entirely in the Indonesian system, 
fluent in the Indonesian language. Carrascalao’s successful efforts to 
open East Timor to civilian outsiders by early 1989 were also primarily 
aimed at permitting East Timorese assimilation into the general 
Indonesian economy. 


3.3.2 Dili Massacre 


The most immediate setback to Carrascalao’s policy was the Dili 
Massacre of November 1991. The military who committed the atrocity 
blamed it on the East Timorese. Hawkish officers reached the 
conclusion that the hearts and minds policy (of which assimilation is 
a part) was not working, that the East Timorese were not trustworthy 
because they were using their scholarships to expand the resistance 
network to Java, and so on. The view that the East Timorese were 
what Ruth McVey calls “resident strangers”, not “real nationals” worthy 
of trust, appeared to become official. After the massacre, Mario 
Carrascalao said despairingly that all the effort to induce people to 
accept integration had been undone. He has now been exiled to 
Rumania as Indonesian Ambassador, and the scholarship scheme has 
been pruned. 


Carrascalao was due to be replaced by his military deputy governor, 
the Javanese Brig-Gen. Sarijo. Only the massacre forced the decision 
to appoint another indigenous governor, Abilio Osorio Soares. Local 
military commander Brig-Gen. Theo Syafei reflected serious doubts 
within the military about the loyalty of East Timorese civil servants 
when he expressed the hope that Soares would “totally wipe out those 
two-headed and crazy people”. When all the best East Timorese are 
distrusted for responsible office nearly two decades after integration, 
no one can claim assimilation has been a success. 
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3.3.3 Economic Stagnation 


Second, despite massive inflows of Jakarta money, the East 
Timorese economy shows no signs of vitality. It has not created the 
expected employment market for educated East Timorese — when last 
measured in 1989, 66% of senior high school graduates were 
unemployed. East Timorese face immense barriers of suspicion when 
they apply to joining the bureaucracy or the commercial world. 
Commercial relations take place exclusively between outsiders resident 
outside and outsiders resident in East Timor. 


The failure of the assimilation policy — due both to its retraction 
by military hawks and to the growing East Timorese perception that 
there is no upward mobility — will be the single greatest lost opportunity 
for Indonesia to date if it is not reversed. 


3.4 Repression and Demographic Inundation 


Unfortunately, there is a fourth way of dealing with a separatist 
movement, mainly to block resolution and hence trap it in impasse. 
This is achieved by military repression, often accompanied by an 
overwhelming demographic inundation of immigrants from elsewhere. 
The fate of the Australian aborigines comes to mind. The extensive 
militarization of East Timor — by plain-clothes officers and thousands 
of hired local spies as much as by uniformed garrison troops — is the 
single most frequent source of complaint. As for immigration, for Irian 
Jaya at least there is evidence that Jakarta takes a quite consciously 
political view of its transmigration programme as demographic dilution 
of a separatist Irianese community. Large-scale immigration of outsiders 
to East Timor has taken place without formal government intervention, 
but similar dynamics are at work. 


At present there is littke movement towards a resolution along any 
of the three basic channels of what we have described as East 
Timorese separatism. East Timor is experiencing impasse. This 
means the contemporary forces driving resistance will have to be met 
either with continued repression or with a resolution. Which it will 
be is determined by a political cost-benefit analysis. 


The fear is that many in the Indonesian government appear to think 
continued repression is politically less expensive than resolution. In 
my perception however, East Timorese resistance is much stronger 
than that experienced in the historic Indonesian separatist movements. 
I remain unconvinced that repression will work. All those who know 
the East Timorese say “they will never give up’. 
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4. Prospects for Peace 


4.1 Politics in an Authoritarian State 


Impasse is clearly not acceptable. Repression stains the Indonesian 
nation, it stains all those outsiders who deal significantly with Indonesia, 
and it destroys the East Timorese. But are there any signs of hope for 
a more durable and more honourable resolution? In particular, in view 
of certain rather intractable aspects of the problem, what potential is 
there for a political resolution? 


When we describe East Timor as now effectively a case of 
separatism, we imply that the centre of gravity of a resolution process 
lies largely within Indonesia itself. But then we are immediately 
confronted by the highly centralized, authoritarian nature of Indonesia’s 
political system, sometimes known by the technical terms “bureaucratic 
polity”, “bureaucratic-authoritarianism”, or “state corporatism”. On this 
understanding, political decisions do not involve the bulk of the 
population but are taken within the small governing elite alone. 


This view may be one-sided. Certainly parliamentary politics are 
largely blocked in Indonesia, and the press is often subject to severe 
restrictions. But legitimation remains important in Indonesia also. Much 
of the inter-elite rivalry that drives politics is played out before a political 
public in order to woo it. East Timor is an increasingly important part 
of these politics because of the role played in it by the armed forces. 


4.2 Making Repression Expensive 


Outsiders can assist by trying to change the coefficients in the 
political cost-benefit equation: making continued repression more 
expensive, and conversely making resolution more affordable. The 
only way I know for outsiders to make repression politically expensive 
is to publicize it. 


The use of repression to delay political change is not unique to 
East Timor. It is common throughout Indonesia. This internal 
blockage leads the powerless to appeal to the international community. 
We need to understand this authoritarianism to appreciate that even 
a minimalist position like persistent anti-repressive publicity is already 
a costly commitment to conflict resolution. Even for outsiders, the 
price could include more difficult relations with Indonesian government 
agencies and corporations. How much greater the cost for those inside, 
who face long jail sentences simply for conveying information to the 
outside world?2° 
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Publicity turns the victims from objects into subjects. The immediate 
anxiety in East Timor right now is that the events of November 1994 
will once again drive the Indonesian military to close off the territory. 
That would mean a descent into the dark years of 1975-1989. East 
Timor needs a continual stream of journalists, parliamentary delegation, 
ecumenical delegations, human rights commissioners, knowledgeable 
tourists. It needs cooperative arrangements with credible East Timorese 
institutions such as the Catholic Church, church schools, the University 
of East Timor, the Dili newspaper Suara Timor Timur, and independent 
NGOs. 


4.3 Listening to East Timor 


What about a resolution? Far more important in my view than 
prescribing any particular resolution of the impasse at this stage 
—whether secession, autonomy, or assimilation — is to recognize the 
East Timorese’ own voice. Australian Prime Minister Whitlam was 
neither alone nor the last in 1975 when he decided without ever asking 
the East Timorese that East Timor was not a viable nation. Such 
paternalism can still be heard today, for example when Australia’s 
Foreign Minister Gareth Evans accuses the Australian press of “raising 
expectations about the chances for East Timor’s independence”.*! This 
is a case of killing the messenger. 


East Timorese proposals need to be taken much more seriously 
than they are. These included the referendum idea being tirelessly 
promoted by Bishop Carlos Belo, as well as his later suggestions for 
autonomy. The CNRM Peace Plan still demands a response. In 
Cipinang Prison Xanana Gusmao has become East Timor’s Nelson 
Mandela, very much an active leader. The analyses of East Timorese 
intellectuals like Saldanha need a wider readership. 


All East Timorese ideas revolve around the perfectly reasonable 
notion of a negotiated resolution to the East Timor impasse — real talks 
with real people about real issues. This must surely represent the 
starting point for any peace process. The people who present them 
are all credible representatives of the East Timorese people, available 
now for negotiation. Bishop Belo represents the symbolic strength of 
the East Timorese sense of community. Xanana Gusmao represents 
the armed and clandestine resistance. A third pole could be an East 
Timorese who knows the Indonesian system — particularly former 
governor Mario Carrascalao. Others could be an academic such as 
Saldanha or Armindo Maia, the parliamentarian Salvador Ximenes or 
Indonesian Human Rights Commission Clementino dos Amaral. 
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4.4 Indonesian Negotiating Partners 


4.4.1 ABRI and the Palace 


Who could be an Indonesian partner for these East Timorese 
negotiators? Most analyses trace the dynamics of Jakarta’s limited 
political arena to tension between the Presidential Palace and certain 
factions within the Indonesian Armed Forces (ABRI). The pressing 
issue between these two traditional poles of Indonesian intra- 
bureaucratic politics is the presidential succession. Under normal 
circumstances this comes up once in five years (1993, 1998, 2003), 
but as President Suharto ages it becomes continually more urgent. 


Both ABRI and the Palace have substantial stakes in East Timor. 
Both have obvious interests in maintaining the status quo — historical, 
prestige and commercial reasons. ABRI in particular has an ultra- 
nationalist cast of mind, rigid and hostile to political diversity. Any 
settlement in which Xanana played a prominent part would look like 
a humiliating defeat for ABRI, and some officers may worry about 
pressure for a war crimes tribunal. But both are also under pressure 
to negotiate a durable resolution. ABRI is aware that its legitimacy 
throughout Indonesia comes under a cloud every time it commits a 
publicized human rights atrocity, in East Timor or anywhere else. For 
a highly politicized army such as ABRI anxious to secure the presidency, 
legitimacy is important. It is probably this that lies behind recent 
internal ABRI conversations with both Xanana Gusmao and Bishop 
Belo resulting, contrary to public statements, in not just one but two 
or even three reports on the possibility of granting East Timor some 
form of autonomy. The Gaza strip scenario comes to mind. The main 
weakness of this approach is that ABRI is not interested in international 
guarantees or in an open political process. 


The Palace on the other hand is much more aware of the 
impediment that East Timor still is to full acceptance of Indonesia by 
the international community. The point was brought home forcefully 
during the recent APEC meetings. It appears that the so-called 
“London reconciliation” meetings, of which two have been held 
(December 1993 and late September 1994), are an initiative of the 
Presidential family alone, bypassing both ABRI and (curiously) the 
Indonesian Foreign Affairs Department. The talks have involved 


Lopes da Cruz, who is Indonesian roving ambassador charged with | 


promoting Indonesia’s case on East Timor, and Abilio Araujo, a 
dissident member of the East Timorese Resistance overseas ejected 
from the CNRM for announcing negotiations without consulting it. 


The problem with the London meetings has been that they hardly 
involve credible people, and that the agenda has been much too 
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restricted. Both Xanana and Belo have rejected them. Lopes da Cruz 
apparently admits in private that the talks are a ploy to split the 
resistance movement. On the other hand, if Jakarta is to convince 
the UN Secretary General that these talks are real, it will have to give 
real content to them. Signals in that direction include the presence 
of the Secretary-General’s emissary Tamrat Samuel at the last talks, 
and the veiled request for Xanana’s release expressed in the final 
communique. 


4.4.2 United Nations 


A third process that may offer some hope is a series of meetings 
between the Portuguese and the Indonesian Foreign Ministers 
sponsored by the UN Secretary-General. Three of these have been 
held so far, the next is scheduled for January 1995. Progress has been 
glacial at these meetings, but a small step forward has been the 
agreement by each to meet with an East Timorese representative who 
opposes his point of view, as a “confidence-building measure”. In this 
context CNRM leader José Ramos Horta met with Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Ali Alatas in New York last October, a meeting that amounted 
to a degree of formal Indonesian recognition of the CNRM, Fretilin 
and UDT. Another aspect of UN involvement has been the visits by 
a series of special rapporteurs to East Timor to investigate human rights 
abuses. Some reports are made public — that by Bacre Waly N’Daiye, 
who visited last July, is due out at the time of writing. 


4.4.3 Indonesian Democracy Movement 


Finally, we should be aware of a growing popular movement for 
democracy in Indonesia. Since the Dili Massacre in November 1991, 
important sections of that movement have become quite 
knowledgeable about East Timor, and have been courageous enough 
to shed an uncritical Indonesian nationalism. Most prominent among 
these by far is academic Dr. George Aditjondro, who is now regularly 
interviewed on East Timor by the mainstream Indonesian press. 
Already well-known before this as a journalist and environmentalist, 
he himself regards opposition to the Indonesian “adventure” in East 
Timor as analogous to the American peace movement during the 
Vietnam War. Both Xanana and Bishop Belo are often portrayed in 
the Indonesian press in admiring terms, evidently as role models of 
principled resistance to an oppressive state. 


Though the level of political will varies, each of these processes 
in their own way represents potential avenues for a resolution. 
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5. Conclusions 


Our analysis has chosen to look at East Timor as now closely related 
to Indonesia. It becomes evident that resistance to the Indonesian 
nation-state, though tracing its origins to the invasion of December 
1975, is today kept alive as much by contemporary factors, both social 
and economic. A strong sense of community, mediated by the 
Catholic Church, has been shaped by continual widespread terror, by 
economic marginalization, and by the failure to provide genuine 
upward mobility within the Indonesian economy for the territory’s elite. 


However resolution of separatist resistance along any of the three 
fundamental routes has been blocked. Armed secession is highly 
unlikely to succeed. A degree of regional autonomy is possibly 
being considered within parts of the bureaucracy but publicly denied 
with great vehemence. Hearts-and-minds policies such as scholarship 
schemes have been cut back because of suspicions of East Timorese 
disloyalty. Instead of heading for resolution, East Timorese separatism 
is being contained with further repression. 


The resultant impasse is closely related to Indonesia’s authoritarian 
political system, which has poor conflict resolution capacities. One 
important implication of this is that the risks for all those involved in 
the peace process are substantially higher than they would otherwise 
be. Advocacy for peace in East Timor is worthwhile but dangerous. 


Rather than promote any particular path of resolution, this paper 
suggests some ways in which a process may break through the 
situation of repressed impasse. One of these is Indonesian and 
international publicity for the views of East Timorese themselves. 
Exposure breaks the terror that isolates them, and turns them from 
objects into subjects. 


Next, consistent with the fundamental analysis, the paper looks 
for possible Indonesian partners in a negotiation process. It identifies 
four current processes: a) an internal armed forces process, b) a 
palace-sponsored international process, c) a Foreign Affair Department 
process sponsored by the UN Secretary-General, and d) and Indonesian 
popular movement for greater democracy that includes a concern for 
East Timor. Some of these processes give more hope than others, and 
they need not be mutually exclusive. Most hopes for a breakthrough 
now focus on some kind of autonomy for East Timor. But even to 
achieve that will require a much greater effort to break the cycle of 
repression and raise political will. 
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Notes 


This paper was prepared for the East Timor Consultation held in Hong 
Kong, December 12-15, 1994, at the invitation of Unit III Gustice, Peace 
and Creation) of the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 

The first part of this paper is a development of a chapter I wrote for a 
forthcoming book on East Timor entitled “Essay in the Political Economy 
of East Timor”, edited by Joao Mariano de Sousa Saldanha, to be published 
by Centre for Southeast Asian Studies, Northern Territory University, 
Darwin Australia, in June 1995. Here I would like to gratefully acknowledge 
the many conversations and detailed feedback from Dr. Herb Feith, of 
Monash University, Melbourne, Australia. 


East Timor Governor Abilio Soares, quoted in Sydney Morning Herald 15 
April 1994. The best recent book on the invasion of East Timor and its 
aftermath is John Taylor, “Indonesia’s Forgotten War: the Hidden History 
of East Timor”, London: Zed, 1991. Another is Carmel Budiardjo and Liem 
Soei Liong, “The War Against East Timor”, London: Zed, 1984. 


For instance, East Timorese guerilla commander Xanana Gusmao, the 
central unifying figure of East Timorese nationalism, was tried between 
1 February and 21 May 1993 on charges that included conspiring to 
commit rebellion to bring about the secession of a part of Indonesia. An 
account of these events can be read in Herb Feith, “The East Timor Issue 
Since the Capture of Xanana Gusmao”. East Timor Talks Campaign, 
December 1993. José Antonio Neves (or Nexis, Neixis), an important 
deputy of Xanana’s responsible for the clandestine student network 
arrested on 19 May 1994, was charged on 12 October with waging 
rebellion to separate East Timor from Indonesia (Kompas 13 October 1994). 


China and Vietnam sent messages of warm congratulations and were 
diplomatically supportive afterwards. But the usefulness of this support 
was obviously compromised by Cold War dynamics. The new governments 
in the ex-Portuguese colonies of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea- 
Bissau were even more sympathetic but lacked resources to pay attention 
to far-away East Timor. Portugal did not extend recognition, while 
Australia ridiculed the Democratic Republic of East Timor. 


Foreign governments’ reactions to the East Timor affair are discussed in 
George Alexander, “East Timor and the Shaming of the West”, Tapol, 1985. 
The issue is also highlighted in the standard accounts by James Dunn, 
“Timor: A People Betrayed”, Brisbane: Jacaranda Press, 1983 (chapter 11, 
by Jill Jolliffe, “East Timor: Nationalism and Colonialism”, Brisbane: 
University of Queensland Press, 1978 (chapter 9), and the chapter on East 
Timor in Hamish McDonald’s “Suharto’s Indonesia”, Fontana/Collins, 
1980 (chapter 9). John Taylor's book was referred to above. 


Ruth T. McVey, “Separatism and the Paradoxes of the Nation-State in 
Perspective”, IN Lim Joo Jock and Van S. (eds), “Armed Separatism in 
Southeast Asia”, pp. 3-29, Singapore: ISEAS, 1984. 
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One of the main Indonesian actors in this elitist approach to Apodeti has 
just published his memoirs: E.M. Tomodok, Hari-Hari Akhir Timor 
Portugid, Jakarta: Pustake Jaya, 1994. 


Some glimpses can be read in Michele Turner’s “Telling — East Timor: 
Personal Testimonies 1942-1992”, New South Wales University Press, 
1992. Nothing illustrates this cruel ignorance better than Australia’s de 
jure recognition of East Timor’s integration with Indonesia in 1978, when 
the war was at its fiercest and people were dying in horrendous numbers. 


Msgr. Ximenes Belo issues a constant stream of letters and interviews 
published even in Indonesia. He has made recent statements on the 
number of deaths in the massacre in Dili 12 November 1991, on the need 
for a referendum to allow East Timorese to determine their own future, 
calling for support from the Australian Catholic Church and government, 
addressing the APCET conference in Manila, and on continuing military 
abuses. After the capture of Xanana Gusmao, the CNRM has frequently 
quoted Belo in support of its political proposals. 


Woodside Petroleum Ltd. announced in mid-October 1994 that wells 
drilled just outside the Timor Gap area indicated oil reserves of between 
100 and 300 million barrels. It seems likely that these reserves extend 
into the Timor Gap itself — these are waters formerly part of the Portuguese 
colony. Economic inequality and its relation with separatism is examined 
in Anne Booth, “Can Indonesia Survive as a Unitary Nation?”, Indonesia 
Circle N® 58 pp. 32-47, 1992. 


The best analysis of the East Timorese economy is Joao Mariano de 
Sousa Saldanha, The Political Economy of East Timor Development, Jakarta: 
Sinar Harapan, 1994. A critical review of Saldanha’s book in English is 
in the December 1994 edition of “The Missing Peace”, published by the 
East Timor Talks Campaign, 124 Naper St., Fitzroy 3005, Melbourne, 
Australia. The analysis of peace prospects in Saldanha’s epilogue parallels 
mine to a significant extent. 


The first story to pick up the importance of the economic forces behind 
the riots is David Ingham’s article in The Australian 22 November 1994. 


See the interview with CNRM guerilla commander Konis Santana by Jill 
Jolliffe in The Age and in Publico, both of 26 August 1994. There is an 
Indonesian black market in weapons to which the resistance has some 
access. 


The Gadjah Mada report was banned and achieved only very limited 
circulation. It is available in English as Mubyarto, “East Timor — The Impact 
of Integration: an Indonesian Socio-Anthropological Study”, Melbourne: 
IRIP, 1991. Herb Feith, “New Note for East Timor: From Creative 
Constitution Mongering Elsewhere”, Prospek vol 2, n° 3 pp.263-270, 1990; 
later published in abbreviated form in Far Eastern Economic Review 5 July 
1990, fifth Column. 


Apodeti interest in regional autonomy is recalled by Indonesian journalist 
George Aditjondro, who was in East Timor in 1974. The latter now available 
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in English in “East Timor: An Indonesian Intellectual Speaks Out”, 
Melbourne: ACFOA, 1994. 


One of these intellectuals is Saldanha (op cit), pp 336-341. Another is 
University of East Timor deputy rector Armindo Maia who, following 
demonstration in Dili in July 1994, said autonomy was the best middle 
way between Indonesian official and East Timorese popular wishes. The 
most outspoken East Timorese parliamentarian in Jakarta is Salvador 
Ximenes Soares, part-owner of the Dili Newspaper Suara Timor Timur. 
The CNRM Peace Plan is accessible as an appendix in Herb Feith, “The 
East Timor Issue Since the Capture of Kanana Gusmao”, 1993. 


“Change in the Wind”, Far Eastern Economic Review, 6 October 1994. 


Students of the issue would do well to start with the Liechtenstein Initiative 
on Self-Determination to the UN in March 1993. This proposal is concerned 
to assist states with frustrated distinct communities in formulating some 
kind of internal autonomy for those communities. It is easily accessible 
as Appendix 8 in Herb Feith, “The East Timor Issue Since the Capture of 
Xanana Gusmao”, 1993. This entire publication is excellent reading on 
prospects for peace in East Timor. See also Herb Feith and Alan Smith, 
“Self-determination in the 1990s: Equipping the UN to Resolve Ethno- 


nationalist Conflicts”, In K. Rupesinghe (ed), “Conflict Transformation”, 


London: Macmillan, 1993. 


See “Getting to Know You: East Timorese in Indonesia”, Inside Indonesia, 
N® 28, October 1991, pp. 8-9. 


Fernando d’Araujo was in May 1992 sentenced to nine years jail for 
telephoning human rights information to overseas organizations. He was 
accused of attempting to gain “the sympathy of the international community 
for the abuse of human rights in East Timor”. 


Eg. AFP, July 17, 1994. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC, POLITICAL 
AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN EAST TIMOR 


Dr. Daniel D. Kameo 


The above topic, suggested to me by the CCA/WCC Task Group 
on East Timor, is too broad to be covered completely and analytically 
in the time and space allowed. Nonetheless, I will attempt to touch 
on all of the aspects mentioned whenever the availability of data and 
information makes it possible to do so. 


This paper is divided into three parts. The first provides general 
information on the present situation in East Timor, the second presents 
facts and figures about what has been done and/or achieved over the 
past eighteen years through development work in East Timor, and the 
last discusses problems that persist, with some agendas for the future. 


I. Introduction 


It has been eighteen years since the former Portuguese colony of 
East Timor was Officially integrated into the Republic of Indonesia. 
As Indonesian development efforts began, East Timor was facing 
innumerable multi-dimensional problems. As so well stated by M. Hadi 
Soesastro (1991:207), prior to 1974 East Timor had languished for 
centuries as a neglected colonial backwater. Ruled by an ailing 
power on the opposite side of the world for nearly 400 years, East 
Timor was suddenly thrown into the international limelight when the 
Portuguese colonial regime collapsed, civil war broke out, and the 
region was integrated into Indonesia as a 27th province in 1976. For 
centuries it had remained one of the most isolated and backward 
regions in the world. All of that abruptly changed when East Timor 
became the focus of Indonesia’s economic development efforts as well 
as the focus of the attention of various groups objecting to the way 
in which it was integrated into the Republic of Indonesia. 


Because of its limited natural and human resource base, its neglect 
by Portuguese colonial authorities, and the manner in which it was 
integrated into Indonesia, East Timor has been an immense challenge 
for the Indonesian national and local governments. After nearly two 
decades since its establishment as a separate Indonesian province, 
security problems still persist. The former colony’s fragile economy 
was battered by the civil war, especially agricultural output which fell 
sharply in the mid-1970s. Despite significant advances in recent 
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years, there are some individuals who fail to appreciate or lack 
confidence in the new system. Some still feel apathetic or bitter because 
of the widespread loss of life and economic dislocation caused by the 
civil war. These factors have frustrated the government in its attempts 
to mobilize participation in development efforts. Jacob Herin provided 
an accurate description of the socio-political life in East Timor when 
he wrote: 


“The feeling of trauma is reflected in several forms of behavior. 
Government officials manifest such feeling in clumsy and 
authoritarian actions or policies; the people manifest it through 
non-cooperation, apathy and perennial suspicion”. (Jakarta Post, 
4-10-1991) 


After eighteen years under Indonesian rule, it is certainly clear that 
much has changed and been achieved in East Timor. Due to the unique 
conditions of East Timor, special attention has been given to this region 
both nationally (socio-economically as well as politically) and 
internationally (politically). For security reasons, a large number of 
military personnel has been stationed there since the day East Timor 
was integrated into the Republic of Indonesia. 


The Indonesian government has clearly indicated its strong political 
will to develop the region and improve the people’s standard of living. 
Government expenditures have been relatively high, and its investment 
in the region has increased significantly over the years. In the Fourth 
Five Year Development Plan, 1984-1989, government investment in 
the region came to Rp 257.8 billion (US$ 143.2 million). In the Fifth 
Five Year Development Plan the investment was increased to Rp 621.5 
billion (US$ 327.1 million) or up to 46% of the region’s annual GRDP 
(Kameo, 1993:1). This amount does not include other special projects 
and the military’s development funds for so-called territorial operations 
which are mainly used for building infrastructures, village housing and 
other community services. 


The political situation in East Timor is controllable and yet 
“unstable”. The continuing fight from the remaining Fretilin guerrillas 
(the so-called gerakan pengacau keamana/GPk), resentment of some 
Timorese towards various government policies, and the feeling that 
they are being “re-colonialized” by the Indonesian government, often 
cause small political incidents as well as staggering ones like the tragedy 
of November 12, 1991. The fact that East Timor’s integration into the 
Republic of Indonesia has not yet been recognized by the United 
Nations and that the East Timor case is still on the UN agenda has 
influenced the region’s political situation to a certain extent. 
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On the surface, socio-economic and political activities in East 
Timor are being carried on at a relatively normal pace. There are efforts 
from all parties — government, military, churches, and NGOs — to 
overcome the problems and alleviate the tensions for the sake of a 
better future for the people in the region. Efforts have been made to 
carefully design development programs to suit the real needs of the 
people and to adjust them to the socio-economic, political and cultural 
setting of the region. In the Sixth Five Year Development Plan, 1994- 
1999, the region’s development priorities are: eradicating absolute 
poverty and reducing inequality; increasing the quality of human 
resources; and creating and securing a conducive social-political 
climate to smooth the road for the development process in general 
(Buku I Repelitada VI Timor Timur, 1994:5). 


II. Achievements: Some Facts and Figures 


The “emergency” situation in East Timor after integration forced 
the Indonesian government to lavish special attention on the 
development of the region. During the first ten years, development 
activities were directly controlled and managed from Jakarta by a 
national team called Tim Pelaksana Pembangunan Pusat or TPP 
(Central Development Team) and its regional counterpart, Tim 
Pelaksana Pembangunan Daerah or TPD (Regional Development 
Team), headed by the governor of East Timor. Stages of development 
for East Timor were officially categorized in the following way: 


1976-1977: rehabilitation stage; 

1977-1978: consolidation stage; 

1979-1982: stabilization stage; 

1982-1984: short term development stage; 

1984-1989: the Fourth Five Year Development Plan 
(the first for East Timor) 


More systematic and well-planned development activities began 
with the Fifth Five Year Development Plan (1989-1994), and the Sixth 
Five Year Development Plan (1994-1999) is now being implemented. 


Despite many short-comings, problems associated with the process 
of development itself, and problems left over from colonial times, one 
cannot deny that impressive results have been achieved over the last 
eighteen years. Notable advances have been made in the following 
areas: 
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The Economy 


Between 1985 and 1991 the GDRP’s average annual rate of growth 
at 1983 constant prices accelerated to over 8.4%. In fact, the 1990- 
1991 average GDRP growth rate was more than 11%. Although the 
per capita income at current prices is still among the lowest in the 
country, it has increased from Rp 202,000 (US$ 106.00) in 1986 to Rp 
431,000 CUS$ 227.00) in 1991 or has shown an average annual growth 
rate of 4.5% despite a relatively high population growth rate of 3.02% 
during the same period (BPS, 1994:621-23). Of course one should 
use caution in quoting these impressive figures, for with low base 
figures, a small change or increase in an absolute number will cause 
a big change percentage wise. 


Agriculture 


A large investment in agricultural infrastructures has resulted in 
higher productivity, although it is still lower than the national average. 
Through agricultural intensification programs, wet rice productivity 
increased from 1.5 to 2 tons during the early 1980s to 4.4 tons per 
hectare in 1992 (Kameo, 1993:6). Significant increases in planted area, 
total production and productivity is also true for other products such 
as maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, peanuts, and cocoa. During the 
same period, rice imported for local consumption decreased from about 
25,000 to 5,000 tons per year (Repelitada, Buku I, 1994:5).. 


Communications 


Physical infrastructures and supporting facilities have increased 
tremendously during the last fifteen years. More than 2,280 km of 
asphalted roads and 1,340 km of gravel roads have been built, 
connecting all major towns and sub-districts in East Timor with the 
capital city of Dili. In 1992, there were 124 buses and 109 minibuses 
serving twenty-five main transportation routes in the region, including 
those connecting East Timor to West Timor in East Nusa Tenggara 
Province. At present, sea transportation is being served by three 
passenger ships with a total capacity of 3,900 passengers. Merpati 
Nusantara Airlines and Sempati Air provide air transportation with a 
total of three flights a day connecting Dili with several other major 
cities in the country (Repelitada, Buku IH, 1994:119-25). 


Radio and television broadcasts now reach most parts of the 
region. Postal services are available in the capitals of all sixty-two 
sub-districts. Since 1991, direct dial telephone lines have been 
installed in the capital cities of each regency. 
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Education 


In 1993 there were 650 primary schools with 6,528 teachers serving 
110,815 pupils. There is at least one elementary school in each of 
the 412 villages in East Timor. Each of the sixty-two sub-districts has 
at least one or two junior high schools. East Timor now boasts 102 
junior high schools with 22,495 pupils enrolled, thirty-five high schools 
with 11,447 students and 772 teachers, and nineteen vocational high 
schools with 5,276 students and 337 teachers (Repelitada, Buku IV, 
1994:15-18). The illiteracy rate among those ten years old and up has 
decreased from 66% in 1985 to 52.7% in 1993 (Kantor Statistik Timor 
Timur, 1994: xiii). 


Health 


Public health facilities have been given a great deal of attention 
over recent years. By 1993 there were ten general hospitals, sixty- 
seven Public Health Centers (Puskesmas), which means at least one 
in every sub-district, 186 Affiliated Public Health Centers (Puskesmas 
Pembantu), and 858 Integrated Health Centers (Posyandu). There is 
one doctor for every 5,600 persons, which statistically is one of the 
best ratios in the nation. The province presently has 274 doctors, 167 
midwives, and 555 paramedics. The infant mortality rate (MR) has 
decreased significantly from ninety-three per 1,000 live births in 1985 
to sixty-seven in 1992. The mortality rate for children under five has 
also decreased from 137 per 1,000 live births in 1985 to 124 in 1990 
(Repelitada, Buku I, 1994:7). Life expectancy at birth has increased 
from 56 in 1985 to 60 in 1990 (Repelitada, Buku IV, 1994:63). 


Building and Construction 


Numerous physical infrastructures for socio-economic activities such 
as churches, mosques, and market halls have been constructed. 
During the last ten years a subsidy was given to build more than 2,100 
houses. About 4,500 houses have also been built by the government 
and the military in villages or resettlement areas throughout the 
region (Repelitada, Buku IV, 1994:119). In 1993, 24.3% of the houses 
in East Timor had cement floors, 42.1% had tile or zinc roofs, and 15.8% 
had brick/cement walls (Statistik Kependudukan 1993, 1994:117). 


Water Supply and Electricity 


By 1993, 30,535 or 19.39% of the total number of households had 
been connected to drinking water and 15,396 households (9.71%) had 
wells with pumps. Electricity had been connected to 27,134 (17.23%) 
households (Statistik Kependudukan 1993, 1194:126). 
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Ill.Remaining Problems: Challenges for the Future 


What has been done in East Timor so far has opened the way for 
development work for years to come. Without taking away from those 
successes, however, many problems and challenges to development 
admittedly still need to be overcome in the future. 


Per capita income has increased significantly, for example, but it 
has not increased enough to provide most of those in East Timor with 
a higher level of prosperity.. The low income level and purchasing 
power is reflected in a low level of public consumption. Statistics show 
that for 1993, 67.1% of the population’s monthly per capita expenditure 
level was between Rp 10,000 and Rp 30,000 (US$ 5.00-15.00) and 25.3% 
had a per capita expenditure of between Rp 30,000 and Rp 60,000 
(US$ 30.00). The remaining 7.6% had a monthly per capita expenditure 
of between Rp 60,000 and Rp 200,000 (US$ 30.00-100.00) (BPS, 
1994:590). 


The low level of income is also a result of low productivity, 
especially in the agricultural sector. In 1983 the agricultural sector 
contributed 44.5% of the total GDRP of East Timor, the largest sub- 
sector (food crops) contributing 20.75% and plantations 14.1%. In 1990 
a significant change took place. The agriculture sector’s contribution 
towards the total GDRP fell to 36.8% whereas the government 
administration and defense sector and the construction sector which 
had received the lion’s share of government spending, contributed only 
21.2% and 13.4% respectively (Timor Timur Dalam Angka 1990). 
The declining role of the agriculture sector was attributed to low 
productivity. Low productivity, in turn, could be blamed on 
unsophisticated farm technology, inadequate attempts at agricultural 
extension work, the harsh physical conditions of East Timor, and socio- 
cultural problems. 


In 1993, 293,000 residents of East Timor or about 26.24% of the 
population were living below the poverty line — those with a monthly 
per capita expenditure below Rp 27,900 (US$ 13.50) for urban 
population and Rp 18,240 (US$ 9.00) for rural population — which is 
higher than the national average of 13.67%. 312 villages or 70.6% of 
the 442 villages in East Timor are classified as impoverished (Desa 
Tertinggal). In most of these villages, poverty is readily apparent in 
the poor housing of the people, unsanitary conditions, shortage of clean 
drinking water, skin diseases, inadequate diets, and signs of malnutrition 
in children. 


Despite the impressive increase in number of schools, the overall 
quality of education in East Timor is still relatively low. This is due 
in part to inadequate facilities, both quantity-wise and quality-wise, 
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to support good education, especially secondary and vocational 
instruction. The lack of qualified teachers and facilities like laboratories 
and libraries to support the teaching-learning process is only a part 
of the problem facing education. 


In the field of community health, many obstacles remain. The infant 
mortality rate is still relatively high. The facilities, quality and range 
of health services are inadequate, and most health service facilities 
are still concentrated in Dili and a few main towns. Influenza, malaria, 
respiratory illnesses, diarrhea and tuberculosis are still considered as 
life-threatening diseases in East Timor. 


Nutrition continues to be relatively poor. SUPAS data for 1985 shows 
that 52.8% of East Timorese children under the age of five were 
malnourished at that time. The average annual per capita consumption 
of meat, for example, is now only 1.8 kilograms, whereas the national 
average is 8.1 kilograms. The per capita egg consumption is only 0.2 
kilograms. Even the national average of 2.2 kilograms is far below 
the national standard of 12.5 kilograms per capita per year (Kameo 
et al..., 1994:282). 


Because most East Timorese live in remote rural areas in dispersed 
settlements, they do not have ready access to socio-economic facilities. 
This factor also hampers the attempt to provide them with social 
services in the fields of health, agriculture and transportation. Due 
to geographical and social restraints, the doctor-patient ratio which 
looks good on paper is not as ideal as the statistics would lead us to 
believe. 


Another major problem is that development activities in East 
Timor tend to be geared towards physical buildings, materials and 
infrastructure, as the situation demands. Large-scale investments in social 
overhead capital (roads, irrigation canals, markets), however, are not 
yet optimally utilized by most East Timorese because of limited skills, 
capital and socio-cultural obstacles. It would appear that the East 
Timorese have not yet had a chance to fully enjoy the benefits of 
development. Unfortunately, the economic opportunities which have 
been created in East Timor have often been seized by outsiders who 
possess skills, capital, experience and access to other facilities and 
information. 


The frailty and shortcomings of local government officials who help 
to manage development projects have often hampered the achievement 
of objectives. The incompetence of some middle and high ranking 
government officials and the corruption and manipulation of funds 
are serious problems since government officials play major roles in 
various development activities. Misuse of funds has had a negative 
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impact on the entire development process. However, the picture is 
not totally grim. During my four years of consultancy work in East 
Timor, I have met many honest and dedicated government officials 
who have worked far beyond the call of duty. 


An understanding and appreciation of the unique geographical 
features and settlement patterns in East Timor is also necessary if one 
is to truly understand the problems encountered by developers there. 
East Timor’s topography is generally mountainous and hilly with 
deep valleys. The land along the north coast (Manatuto and Bacau), 
south coast, and river valleys as well as the lowlands and plateaus 
found mainly in Maliana and Lospalos, amounts to only 315,000 
hectares (Repelitada V Timor Timur, Book I. The amount of critical 
land is influenced by East Timor’s unfortunate topography and reduced 
amounts of fertile lands for agriculture due to population growth 
pressure, shifting cultivation, or, in Metzner’s terminology, “bush 
fallowing”, and the custom of burning forests or pasture lands. 
Between 1989 and 1991 alone, 1,990 hectares of forests were burned 
(Timor Timur Dalam Angka 1990, 1992:164). Critical land now 
accounts for 78% of the total land mass of East Timor Province 
(Carrascalao, 1992:10). Intensive studies in the Bacau and Viqueque 
regions led Metzner to conclude that there had been “a rapid process 
of land degradation characterized by erosion, land slides, 
impoverishment of the soils, and formation of badlands...” (p. 293). 
Nevertheless, he continues, “very little has been done by the area’s 
population to prevent land degradation” (p.269). 


Associated with the extension of critical lands is a decline in the 
economic role played by East Timorese forest products. The East 
Timorese, for example, used to take great pride in their sandalwood. 
From the beginning of the 20th century, sandalwood was exported 
and was referred to by Teofilo Duarte, a former governor of Portuguese 
Timor, as the factor that motivated the Lusiadas (Portuguese) to come 
to the island of Timor in the first place (Saldanha, 1991:186). This 
natural resource has now been depleted to such an extent that it no 
longer makes a significant economic contribution. 


The isolation of rural areas increases communication and 
transportation costs, and it often becomes too difficult for socio- 
economic services to reach isolated villages. The same conditions also 
hamper productive rural community activities. Ormeling (1955) 
concluded that the dispersed settlement pattern and distance from 
agricultural fields had hampered cooperative efforts among villagers. 
Metzner (1977) pointed out the same problem as well when he 
concluded that “dispersed settlkement has long been recognized as a 
major handicap to development”. 
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Unemployment pressures continue to plague Indonesia’s newest 
province, too. East Timor’s state of development would seem to be 
a bit contradictory. As stated at the beginning of this paper, East Timor 
enjoys a relatively high rate of economic growth that even exceeds 
national economic growth averages. The agricultural sector’s 
contribution to the GDRP continues to decline. However, up until 
1990 it still accounted for 83.5% of the total work force of 353,800 
people (Sakernas 1990). Those infrastructure sectors experiencing a 
rapid rate of growth such as construction, transportation and 
communication sectors, are not those that absorb a significant portion 
of the labor force. Jobs are in great demand. In 1990, only 1,393 or 
29.5% of the 4,716 registered in the Regional Labor Department as 
seeking work (86% of whom had secondary education) were 
accommodated by the job market. In 1991, only 576 or 6.7% of 7,817 
job-seekers (84% of whom had secondary education and 9.8% 
university degrees) were placed (Timor Timur Dalam Angka 1991, 
1993:49). Up through the end of 1993, the labor absorptive capacity 
had not shown any improvement. Apparently the output from 
educational development programs aimed at general secondary 
education, which began just after East Timor was integrated into 
Indonesia, is responsible for this. 


A sectorial oriented approach for regional development, 
departmentalized in the government bureaucratic structures, frequently 
results in a loss of functional relationships between sectors, an 
overlapping of different development programs, and wasted resources. 
Inter-departmental coordination is very weak on the regional level. 
The coordinative function of the Regional Planning and Development 
Board (BAPPEDA) is still far from ideal both because of the rigidity 
of the bureaucratic structure as well as the internal weaknesses 
inherent in BAPPEDA. 


Historical perspective sheds light on other problems that now 
hamper the development work being carried out in East Timor. In 
1974 the dictatorial regime of Marcello Caetano was overthrown by 
Antonio de Spinola during the Revolucao dos Cavos, known as the 
“Flower Revolution” in Bahasa Indonesia. At that time all Portuguese 
colonies, including East Timor, were allowed to determine their own 
future. Responding to that new policy, the East Timorese people formed 
three political parties: UDT, Fretilin, and Apodeti. Later on, three other 
small parties were formed as well: Trabalhista, KOTA, and ADITLA 
(the latter of which was later disbanded because of lack of support 
from Australia). 


Followers of these political parties lacked political experience 
and maturity, and from their inception, the parties competed fiercely. 
Hostilities, vicious disputes and even wars broke out between political 
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groups. It was into this situation of rivalry and turmoil that Indonesia 
came when it annexed the eastern part of the island of Timor in 1976. 
It is understandable, then, if strong ties to former political parties still 
cause conflicts among groups of people today, including government 
officials and policy makers. Such fanaticism, frequently disturbs the 
development process in East Timor. 


Traumatic and often bitter experiences, both during Portuguese 
times as well a the integration period, also hinder the development 
process. Such feelings need to be neutralized so that they do not 
become psychological barriers to progress and so that the East 
Timorese themselves can play a major role in the development 
process. 


A communication gap often seems to exist between the East 
Timorese people and the government. Some East Timorese deeply 
resent the government. Some government officials I have talked to, 
on the other hand, have, in frustration, complained bitterly about the 
“unappreciative” and “uncooperative” attitude of the East Timorese 
people towards various development projects in which they have been 
involved. The people did not seem to realize that they were being 
helped or given special treatment. So, the feeling seems to be mutual, 
and both sides often feel disappointed, reacting negatively towards 
each other. 


It should also be mentioned that, due in part to their socio-cultural 
and historical background, most East Timorese exhibit strong anti- 
Muslim feelings. The same prejudice is also shown toward the 
Protestant church in some parts of the region. Anti-Muslim sentiments 
began when “insensitive” policies, especially those aimed at religious 
practices, were established in the region. 


IV. Concluding Remarks 


Undeniably, the government of Indonesia has a strong political will 
to develop East Timor and has exerted a lot of effort there. Eighteen 
years of hard work in a rather difficult situation has brought East Timor 
to a different stage of development. Still, there is a long list of 
unsolved and newly arising problems challenging all parties concerned. 


In my opinion, the political aspect is still the dominant issue for 
East Timor, although on the surface it appears to be stable. I believe 
that the majority of the East Timorese people, are committed, fully 
support the integration of East Timor into the Republic of Indonesia, 
and would like to see a better future for the region. However, there 
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are indications that some Timorese still view integration as a new form 
of “colonialism”. 


The continuing large military presence (ABRI) in the region is not 
really appreciated by many Timorese. This anti-military sentiment has 
been heightened by “over-reacting” and misconduct on the part of a 
few military personnel. On the other hand, during my field visits to 
villages in Bobonaro regency, I also learned that the presence of the 
military through “territorial operation” development programs was 
welcomed and very much appreciated. 


Taking into consideration the achievements to date, problems 
remaining, and the region’s potentials, serious attention should be given 
to the following matters during the Sixth Five Year Development period: 


1. Improving the quality of human resources and the East Timor 
society as a whole so that the people can actively participate in a 
variety of development activities and enjoy the fruits of that 
development. 


2. Improving the quality and outreach of community health services 
and the quality and relevancy of educational programs, particularly 
those related to vocational and continuing education. 


3. Emphasizing comprehensive and integrated rural regional 
development in order to have an impact on various socio-economic 
and cultural aspects of society. 


4. Putting stress on the development of the agricultural sector which 
not only has great economic potential (especially in the case of 
animal husbandry and fisheries), but is the main source of income 
for most residents of East Timor. The potential of the animal 
husbandry sub-section, for example, can be developed by 
introducing new breeding technology and intensive care to 
overcome problems of limited grazing areas and lack of feed 
during the dry season. 


Data from pre-integration times indicated such a potential. Metzner 
(1977:194) noted a prominent increase in Balinese cattle from only 


881 head in 1946 to 67,039 in 1969. However, that number had — 


dropped drastically during the “civil war” to only 20,407 in 1980 
which is less than a third of the 1969 count. By 1991, the cattle 
population had increased to 73,150 (Timor Timur Dalam Angka 1991, 
1993:210). Horses were once an export commodity in East Timor. 
Teofilo Duarte’s report of 1930 quoted by Metzner (1977:184) stated 
that East Timor once exported up to 900 horses annually. 
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The latest statistics indicate that there are 208,706 hectares of 
grazing land in East Timor at this time. Using a ratio of two head of 
cattle to one hectare of land, more than 400,000 head of cattle could 
be accommodated in that amount of space. Optimizing the use of 
agricultural sector resources is also a good way of mobilizing the 
regional economy. That sector could be used as a decisive tool in 
raising the standard of living and freeing those entrapped in poverty. 


5. Improving support facilities, especially transportation facilities to 
smooth the way for various development activities. Special 
attention should be given to the communications sector and 
endeavors made to overcome the isolation of rural areas that 
could one day become regional development activity centers. 


6. Empowering civil servants and their institutions to conduct 
development programs. State agencies, from the provincial level 
on down, are major organizers of regional development activities. 
That kind of work demands ample skill, strong dedication, service- 
mindedness, and an enthusiastic desire to unify the people. 
Considering the harsh conditions of East Timor, the work-related 
skills and services of civil servants and their institutions need to 
be developed and improved. 


As expressed in the Fifth Five Year Development Plan of the 
Province of East Timor, strategies for meeting basic needs of the East 
Timorese society need to be emphasized in the Sixth Five Year Plan 
to come. It should also be noted that basic needs do not just imply 
basic necessities (food, clothing, housing, education and health), but 
also freedom and the chance to actively participate in development 
activities Gobs). In the words of Professor Goulet, freedom from 
servitude as a basic human need means freedom from being enslaved 
by poverty, ignorance, nature, people, or other nations. This is what 
we envision for the people of East Timor. 


In addition to that, a more regional non-sectorial approach to 
development is required. This means that development activities in 
East Timor would not exist of and by themselves but would be 
functionally related as a part of a comprehensive package. Each one 
needs and benefits from the others, and all would be directed towards 
providing a better standard of living for the people of East Timor. To 
achieve optimal results, sectorial-oriented or departmental-oriented 
thinking must be done away with. East Timor should be viewed for 
a while, as a part of the national structure, and as a part of the 
international world. 


Ignorance of regional conditions often causes waste or failure in 
a project. Paradoxically a development project occasionally even hurts 
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the society instead of assisting it. A comprehensive understanding of 
the socio-cultural and economic conditions of a society is absolutely 
essential if members of the society are to play an active role in the 
development program being carried out. A model like the Integrated 
Area Development Model can be designed to relate agriculture sector 
development, post-harvesting process, agro-industry, and forestry 
and plantation development in an integrated fashion to land 
conservation and the development of socio-economic institutions as 
a support structure for development activities. Procuring materials and 
building the infrastructure for development cannot be disassociated 
from the linkages between sectors. 


7. Encouraging positive thinking. All parties involved in the process 
of development need to agree to think optimistically and look for 
a brighter future for their mutual interest. In order for that to 
happen, the bitter experiences of the past must be suppressed so 
that they do not stand in the way of achieving that longed for future. 


Vv. Agenda for the Future 


1. Political issues, both national and international, should be dealt with 
seriously. As long as the East Timor case is still listed as an agenda 
in the United Nations, it will be like a thorn in the flesh which will 
eventually, directly or indirectly, influence development efforts in 
the region. 


2. Comprehensive development work should be sensitive to the 
socio-cultural background of the people. . 


3. The church and NGOs should play a more active, intensive role 
in developing East Timor, neither as the right hand of the 
government nor as an opponent of the government. The Catholic 
church should be given and should play a more active role in the 
development process since it has been officially stated in the East 
Timor Regional Development Guideline for the Sixth Five Year 
Development Plan that the Catholic church is one of the three 
“pillars” of development in East Timor. 


4. Flexibility should be allowed in implementing national development 
policies whenever necessary and appropriate. 


5. Sensitive matters such as security issues, religion, and controversies 
between native people (putrah daerah) and migrants (bendatang), 
should be handled with extreme caution. 
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6. A comprehensive and objective presentation of the history of East 
Timor needs to be compiled. The younger generation often 
becomes confused or even misled with stories from unconfirmed 
sources. A correct understanding of the history is important for 
the Timorese who are, one could say, in the “nation building” stage 
of development. 


7. The human rights problem in East Timor must be seriously 
addressed in the immediate future. 


The East Timor problem is certainly multi-dimensional in nature. 
Many factors are inter-related. Any development effort undertaken 
should be based on a careful assessment of all of the socio-economic, 
political and cultural aspects involved. 
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IS THE INTEGRATION OF EAST 
TIMOR A REALIZATION OF 
SELF-DETERMINATION 

OF ITS PEOPLE? 


Rev. Arlindo Marcal 


What is the basis for questioning the integration of East Timor into 
Indonesia? Does the integration amount to realization of the East 
Timorese people’s right of self-determination? 


There are several reasons for raising these questions. The issue 
of integration of East Timor has not been resolved as it remains on 
the agenda of the United Nations. The Indonesian government of 
course disagrees. According to it the integration of East Timor in 
Indonesia is final and cannot be reversed. The government of 
Portugal objects to this viewpoint and demands that the people of East 
Timor be given an opportunity to exercise the right of self- 
determination. 


Within East Timor, some people are of the view that integration 
is the realization of self-determination, while others are of the view 
they were not given an opportunity to exercise the right of self- 
determination. 


What does all this mean? Does integration reflect the self- 
determination of all East Timorese people? 


To answer these questions let us review the process of integration 
and its history. After having done so we can then evaluate the 
measures taken by the Indonesia government during the last twenty 
years to stabilize and consolidate the integration of East Timor in 
Indonesia. 


At the conclusion of this presentation I will propose some steps 
for settlement of the East Timor issue which meets the expectation 
of the people of the territory as well as the international community. 


I am neither an expert nor a politician who has specialized on the 
issue Of East Timor. I speak as a pastor of the church in East Timor 
and in this I am motivated to speak specifically about the sufferings 
of the people. The purpose of this paper is limited. It is to provide 
input to the consultation for discussions. 
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The missionaries came to East Timor in the fifteenth century. For 
five hundred years East Timor remained under the Portuguese colonial 
rule. The long period of colonial rule brought poverty, backwardness 
and ignorance, but the East Timorese people survived these years of 
sufferings. However, in the process they lost their identity, culture, 
language, economy and human rights as a nation. Other countries 
that went through similar spells of sufferings are Angola, Mozambique, 
Guinea-Bissau, Cape Verde and St. Tome and Principe. The experience 
of colonization should be a lesson to developing countries including 
Indonesia. The lesson is that colonization is an evil and should be 
done away with. 


The April 1975 coup not only brought freedom to the people of 
Portugal but also to its colonies. This freedom provided an opportunity 
for the people to determine their destinies. As a result of struggle of 
the people, Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Cape Verde and St. 
Tome and Principe became independent countries. These countries 
continue to have internal problems, some of these are a legacy of the 
colonial rule. 


The people of East Timor welcomed the historical event of April 
1975 with great joy. Their happiness, however, was short-lived as the 
three major political parties that emerged on the scene began to fight 
each other for power. These parties were Unico Democratio Timorese 
(UDT), Associate Social Democratica Timorese (ASDT) and Associacao 
Popular Democratica Timorese (APODETD. The UDT wanted to 
remain within Portugal; the ASDT, later known as FRETILIN wanted 
East Timor to become an independent country, while the APODETI 
wanted to integrate East Timor into Indonesia. 


Because of rivalry amongst the three parties, coupled with the 
influence of the external forces, UDT launched a coup d’etat. The 
coup resulted in a civil war with many casualties. The UDT forces were 
finally defeated at the hands of FRETILIN. UDT and APODETI were 
forced out of East Timor. The FRETILIN being victorious proclaimed 
East Timor’s independence on December 5, 1975 and took the name 
Republica Democratica Timorence. FRETILIN sought recognition of 
the international community but the only countries that recognized 
it were Cuba and Vietnam. 


Two days after the proclamation of independence, UDT and 
APODETI issued a Joint Declaration of East Timor’s integration into 
Indonesia. In support of the declaration, Indonesian troops invaded 
East Timor on December 7, 1975. The invasion was strongly opposed 
by FRETILIN. The opposition continues to date, though not on large 
scale. The integration was brought about by the Indonesian military 
at a high cost in deaths, hunger, sacrifice, hatred and continuing trauma. 
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These developments have continued to trouble the integration 
process. It has created difficulties for the Indonesian government. The 
Indonesian government on its part has adopted various means to 
stabilize the situation in the territory but to little or no avail. One of 
the ways it has tried to win the hearts of the East Timorese has been 
through development efforts. Development programmes cover 
education, health, agriculture, infrastructure, building sectors, etc. In 
a relatively short period of twenty years these development programmes 
have accomplished much more than the Portuguese were able to during 
a period of about 500 years. 


However, the political developments in East Timor have lagged 
behind economic development. This has adversely effected the 
progress made in the economic and social sectors. The presence of 
large number of military personnel has caused the territory to remain 
restricted to people from outside, both domestic as well as international 
visitors. This has damaged the image of the Indonesian government 
in the eyes of the international community. It was pressure from abroad 
that finally compelled the Indonesian government to open East Timor 
to outsiders in 1989. 


The opening of East Timor benefitted the government in many 
ways. At the same time, it has proved harmful to the interests of the 
Indonesian government as well as the East Timorese people. The 
Indonesian government has often invited foreign visitors, including 
journalists, to visit East Timor and to see the situation for themselves. 
These measures were adopted by the government in order to reduce 
outsiders’ negative reaction about East Timor. The access to East Timor 
was used by certain groups to encourage demonstrations and agitation 
in the territory and this resulted in damage to the Indonesian image 
internationally. 


With the opening many people from other Indonesian islands have 
migrated to East Timor. Compared to the East Timorese, the outsiders 
are better equipped and skilled and thus fill almost all jobs in the 
territory. This inevitably creates frustration and hostility towards the 
new arrivals. 


One has to recognize that the Indonesian government has made 
tremendous efforts to help develop East Timor in all sectors of society. 
The question, however, is who benefits from this kind of a development 
process. Who are the recipients of projects? It is said the development 
programmes are not meant for the people of East Timor, who are mere 
spectators to the show of development. 


The kind of development schemes embarked upon by the 
government has resulted in disappointment, frustration and apathy. 
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The events of 12 November 1991 in Dili were the fruits of this 
frustration. Similar feelings were related to the more recent events 
of 12 November 1994. The anger and frustration of the people of East 
Timor has once again put them under the international spotlight. 
Global attention in relation to East Timor again raises the question 
whether integration into Indonesia is the desire of the East Timorese. 


Development programmes or schemes are meant to provide 
progress and welfare for the East Timorese. However, without 
political development such measures have no meaning. In this kind 
of situation, how do we resolve the issue of East Timor whereby people 
can fully accept integration and the international community can also 
be satisfied that no injustice has been done. 


After almost twenty years of attempts at integration the East Timor 
question remains unresolved, both in the minds and hearts of the East 
Timorese as well as in the eyes of people outside. 


Integration can only be accepted as a result of the implementation 
of the right of self-determination of the East Timorese people. The 
East Timorese should be provided the opportunity to determine for 
themselves whether they really want to be integrated into Indonesia 
or not. Whether they want to be independent? There is need for 
openness among all the parties involved, including the people 
themselves whose lives are affected by the issue. 


We should seek a way out which is acceptable to all parties. The 
government which has developed East Timor for about twenty years 
should be confident enough to invite an open dialogue which could 
culminate in an acceptable resolution of the issue. 
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INFORMATION OF THE 
COMMUNION OF CHURCHES IN 
INDONESIA (PGI) EXECUTIVE 
BOARD ON THE EAST TIMOR 
ISSUE 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Pattiasina 


Introduction 


East Timor’s integration is regarded as final by the Government 
and the people of Indonesia, including the churches. The consequence 
of this position is that government has given attention to the 
development of East Timor. This has brought East Timor out of 
backwardness it was in as a Portuguese colony. Therefore, opinions 
that question East Timor’s integration are not accepted by the 
Government, the people and churches of Indonesia. 


The problem of East Timor is that of development which 
encompasses the dimensions of justice and prosperity and implicitly 
demands efforts to uphold human rights. 


The paper is prepared within the above framework. 


East Timor Integration into Indonesia 
Let us briefly refresh our memories about the integration process. 


Our understanding of East Timor’s integration is that it is a decision 
of the East Timorese people, represented by political groups (parties), 
except Fretilin, at the time the Portuguese left the island. This they 
did without preparing the people colonized for centuries to enter a 
transition period from colonial ties to peaceful independence. 


The retreat of the Portuguese administration from East Timor was 
followed by civil war which claimed many victims. This civil war and 
chaos started when Fretilin as a political party called for East Timor’s 
independence based on the party’s ideology of communism. The 
decision was opposed by other parties (like City Party, Trabalista, and 
UDT at a later stage) which exercised the option of integration as part 
of its political struggle. In view of the commotion and disorder large 
number of refugees and those opposed to Fretilin’s ideology began 
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to cross the borders into the eastern regions of East Nusa Tenggara. 
This was followed by a pro-integration political movement call to 
Indonesia for help, especially to stop the pursuit and killings of the 
pro-integration people by the anti-integration groups (Fretilin). The 
crisis opened the door of East Timor for the Indonesian army. 


In this situation the exercise of self-determination as was undertaken 
in West Irian (now Irian Jaya) was regarded as irrelevant because 
Fretilin’s military operations to create an independent state with 
communist ideology made it impossible to have a conducive 
atmosphere for a such an exercise. The exercise of the right to self- 
determination in such circumstances would have resulted in chaos and 
killings. The only relevant option was either integration with Indonesia, 
or not at all. From the Indonesian point of view the terrible experience 
with communism was the least inspiring. It was impossible for the 
Indonesian Government to have a communist government next door. 
At the request of the East Timorese people for help the Government 
of Indonesia gave its support to the non-communist movement which 
happened to be pro-integration. This is our understanding of the 
situation and in light of this we consider integration as an alternative 
to self-determination. 


The Santa Cruz Incident, November 12, 1991 


After the East Timor integration the anti-integration political and 
military forces continued their movement in East Timorese jungles, 
and overseas. Those in the jungles organized their operations in the 
form of commotions and armed terror to disturb the integration 
process. Commotions continued to take place sporadically in East 
Timor. Faced with this situation the Government of Indonesia took 
two actions simultaneously. First, was to provide safety and security 
for the people who were subjected to terrorist attacks by the Fretilin 
— who received clandestine military and political support from outside. 
Second, was to insure the welfare of the people. The integration of 
East Timor is actually not only political, but also economic, social and 
cultural. In this respect the process of restoring the welfare of the 
people means that East Timor becomes free from socio-economical, 
political and cultural problems. This is a radical change from the 
position East Timor was in at the time of the Portuguese colonial rule. 
The backward conditions were exploited by the anti-integration 
elements. The Santa Cruz incident of November 12, 1991 in Dili was 
provoked by anti-integration elements. Beginning as a physical clash 
between youth groups which claimed few casualties the incident 
was blown into an anti-Indonesia demonstration and an attack against 
the members of the Armed Forces. The Government of Indonesia 
acknowledged its mistake of retaliation which was a result of 
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provocation. To make amends the government appointed an 
independent fact-finding team (consisting of high level State officials) 
and sought a legal solution through the court (criminal and military 
tribunals). These measures resulted in legal actions and discharge of 
military officers and troops who were found guilty. The actions of 
the Government is a clear indication of its good intentions. The 
churches in Indonesia have firmly stated their deep concern at the 
Santa Cruz incident, and have urged the Government to take legal steps 
to resolve the issues. The visit of WCC/CCA and PGI to Dili has brought 
forward a number of recommendations to be executed by PGI 
Gncluding working out closer cooperation between the Protestant and 
the Catholic churches in East Timor and at national level to handle 
the East Timor situation and to pay special attention to the welfare 
of the East Timorese people), and other recommendations which were 
regarded important to be presented by PGI to the Government of 
Indonesia. 


The Government of Indonesia has, since the Santa Cruz incident, 
reduced gradually the number of military people in East Timor to a 
level proportional to other provincial territories in the country. Also 
a change in the structure of military command in East Timor is 
underway. It has been promised that this step will be finalized by 
1995. 


The capture of Xanana Gusmao, the military chief and leader of 
the Fretilin group in East Timor by the Armed Forces in Dili has 
decreased the number of attacks and the intensity of the Fretilin 
armed groups operating in the jungles of East Timor. Some members 
of the group have also surrendered to the Government of Indonesia. 
Xanana underwent a trial in accordance with Indonesian law and was 
charged with capital punishment for his acts and deeds which, 
amongst others, were responsible for many casualties and material 
losses. For his actions against the constitutionally established 
Government of Indonesia (which he denied) he was sentenced to 
twenty years imprisonment. 


Demonstration at the U.S. Embassy 


Last November 12, 1994, the day coinciding with the APEC 
Conference in Bogor, Jakarta, twenty-nine East Timorese youth 
forcefully entered the yard of the US Embassy in Jakarta. They made 
two demands: first, a request for face to face meeting with the US 
President, and second, the release of Xanana Gusmao. Neither of the 
demands were met. The Government of Indonesia announced it will 
not take any action against the twenty-nine East Timorese youth if they 
left the embassy compound to return to their homes. In the meantime, 
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the organization/association of East Timorese students in Bandung 
released a statement that they did not support the November 12, 1994 
actions of the students. 


Failing to have their demands accepted the students requested and 
were offered political asylum by the Portuguese government, through 
the negotiations of ICRC. It must be stated the actions of these young 
people, however, did not meet the prevailing standards for granting 
of political asylum. Nonetheless, the Government of Indonesia 
declared that it had no objection to the students leaving the country. 
Now the students have left Indonesia, and are either in Netherlands 
or Portugal. The other incident in Dili was not related to the students’ 
occupation at the US Embassy. It was a result of misunderstanding 
among the traders in the Dili market and was triggered by a quarrel 
between a Timorese and a non-Timorese trader. 


The Position of PGI 


Regarding the East Timor issue PGI is of the opinion that: first, the 
churches must seek ways together with all parties in Indonesia in the 
struggle to promote the quality of East Timorese human resources so 
that they may have the ability to fill the leading positions as community 
motivators, planners and executers of development in East Timor. 
Second, after the political decision of the East Timorese people for 
integration our mission now is to lead the East Timorese community 
to enter deeper into the order and way of life of the Indonesian nation 
and society through a social, cultural, economic and political process 
of integration with other Indonesians as a nation, in a natural way. 


Third, the churches must always struggle for justice, social and 
economic prosperity, legal certainty, and respect of human rights in 
every field of social life for the whole nation of Indonesia including 
sisters and brothers in East Timor. 


Promotion of the quality of human resources in East Timor — as 
demanded also by the Indonesian nation — is one of the alternatives 
to enable the people in East Timor to develop their region gradually. 
In this respect special attention is given to the service and development 
programmes of the Christian Church in Timor (GKTT) as a PGI 
member church. It should be mentioned also the efforts of the Satya 
Wacana Christian University in Salatiga specifically in seeking 
scholarships for East Timorese students, with a special commitment 
to prepare them to return home after finishing their study and be ready 
to build East Timor. An experience which can be gained by the 
churches from certain cases, like the case of Irian Jaya development 
gives us a lesson about the importance of observing a wise management 
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of development in East Timor. In this respect human resources 
development should be given special attention, so that the process 
of physical development in East Timor will not create alienation of 
the people. It is within this framework that nurturing of church 
members in East Timor has become the main priority of PGI and the 
member churches, particularly the Christian Evangelical Church in 
Timor (GMIT) as the closest neighboring church of GKTT. This is 
exercised by means of nurturing the church workers, and by promoting 
self-reliance of the church members and the community at large. Today 
it is felt necessary to pay special attention to the youth as a highly 
determinant factor for the future of East Timor. Of course the result 
of these activities cannot be felt instantly, but their continuity should 
be maintained. Financial support for programmes is the main problem 
of hindrance here, especially for the nurturing of the youth. 


East Timor development with support of the Government through 
a significantly large amount of the national Budget (surpassing the 
amount for most of the provinces) has shown positive results. For 
example, about 10% of the villages had education facilities during the 
Portuguese colonial period, but today, as a result of development, each 
of the villages has these important facilities. Special attention must 
be given to the process of development itself, so that the East Timorese 
people will not be modern only in the physical appearance, but also 
articulate in expressing their interest and aspirations in the area of 
regional development. 


In the meantime, there has been a rapid development in the 
population mobility as a natural consequence of the demand for job 
and other needs among the Indonesian people; the indication in East 
Timor is that the island is now inhabited not only by the East Timorese 
but also by people from other regions of Indonesia, though the ratio 
or percentage is still 80% — 20%. 


This fact has often created new problems as a consequence of 
interaction of values within the society, which sometimes take the form 
of culture shock, where in turn it can create cultural conflicts in the 
East Timorese society. The church sees that development in East Timor 
must be designed and planned wisely, so as to eliminate the negative 
impacts of the shifts and conflicts of cultural values. In other words, 
the church is concerned that the development in East Timor must 
consistently reflect the aspiration of the people in East Timor, and that 
the result of development must be enjoyed by the East Timorese 
people, especially the majority who, for a long time had never enjoyed 
a fair life. 


With such a way of thinking the aspects of justice, prosperity, legal 
certainty and human rights should be underlined in the process of 
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development. And here the church is concerned to exercise its 
controlling function accordingly for the interest of the people. 


In general it can be said that the issue of East Timor today requires 
more prosperity approach rather than security approaches. And it is 
at this point that the church is called to play its role more clearly from 
time to time. 


Before ending this presentation it is important to say that East Timor 
issue at international level is a point which is not touched here. And 
this is not without intention, because I do not mean to focus the 
diplomacy politics but the aspects of prosperity. As to the international 
aspects it can be said that the Government of Indonesia has allowed 
different visits to obtain data from various international institutions of 
the UN and other independent organization like the WCC. It should 
also be observed that human rights issues which were usually spoken 
out at international forums when East Timor issue was concerned were 
developed by certain parties without a thorough consideration about 
the opinions on human rights in the real context of East Timor and 
of Indonesia. 
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FROM THE VISIBLE CHURCH TO 
THE INVISIBLE EKKLESIA 


The Role of the Church in the Areas of Justice, 
Peace and Human Rights 


Bishop Poulose Mar Poulose 


Before actually entering into the subject matter, I would like to make 
my stance clear. I believe that God is active today breaking open history 
for us and calling God’s people to a radical, indeed a revolutionary, 
re-shaping of social structures. If you do not see God as that kind of 
God and God’s activity in our age as that kind of activity, then most 
of what I say may sound rather stupid. My position is that the 
church, which is being criticized by many as an old irrelevant 
institution, is not only a useable tool but a powerful and important 
tool in God’s revolutionary strategy. 


The church indeed has a role to play in the areas of justice, peace 
and human rights because we believe that God wills a society in which 
all can exercise full human dignity. All human beings are created in 
God’s image, to be equal, infinitely precious in God’s sight and ours. 
Jesus Christ has bound us to one another by his life, death and 
resurrection, so that what concerns one of us concerns all of us. Perhaps 
the most significant factor in contemporary history is the struggle of 
the poor and oppressed people everywhere for freedom, self-respect 
and dignity, and an equitable share in the goods of the world to help 
make this possible. There can be no neutrality in this struggle. 


A false call for “non-violence” or “peace” in the sense of giving 
up the struggle against injustice would amount to a betrayal of the 
quest for a just and enduring peace. Probably the greatest temptation 
or even “sin” for Christians in this context is to remain “neutral” and 
to call for “peace” as an absence of conflict. This would amount to 
condoning the violence inherent in existing political and economic 
structures that slowly kills people, degrades human life, deprives 
them of a chance to realize their full potentialities. And this leads to 
ethical confusion and spiritual poverty. 


Human rights are not just political rights. It is a basic framework 
for people to struggle for the fulfilment of their hopes and aspirations 
about the future, for their social and economic rights. At this juncture 
in the history of Asian countries, our people have acquired a new 
consciousness of their selfhood and humanity. They refuse to remain 
as the instruments of economic production or as objects of political 
manipulation. They want to be the masters of their destiny. 
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I said earlier that the church is a powerful and important tool in 
God’s revolutionary strategy. And yet, when a subject like church’s 
role in the areas of justice, peace and human rights is dealt with, we 
cannot look at the church uncritically. Instead of striving for establishing 
the rights of the entire human family, the churches seem to be 
struggling for safeguarding their own rights and privileges. This is 
more so where the churches are facing a minority situation. 


Take for example church’s political activities in Kerala, India. If 
we review the political history of Kerala during the last forty years or 
sO, we can see that the churches had never come to the political front, 
except when their vested interests were affected. Once they find that 
their own interests are in danger they fight under the pretext of 
safeguarding the minority rights, and encourage the people to 
participate in this struggle. The so-called “liberation struggle” of 
1959 illustrates the point. The situation is not much different even 
today. It is also true that when the vested interest are not jeopardized, 
the churches surreptitiously dissuade the people from participating 
in politics. 


It is high time that the churches realized that rights involve duties 
too. As Pope Paul VI affirmed in his message to the United Nations 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, “while the fundamental rights of man 
represent a common good for the whole of mankind on its path 
towards the conquest of peace, it is necessary that all men, ever more 
conscious of this reality, should realize that in this sphere to speak 
of rights is the same as spelling out duties.” 


It is a pity that today we have an interpretation of the Gospel which 
suits Our concern for maintaining the status quo and a policy which 
helps only to preserve our vested interests. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the 
German theologian had this in mind when he criticized the church 
from his prison cell: “Our church, which has been fighting in these 
years only for its self-preservation, as though that were an end in itself, 
is capable of taking the word of reconciliation and redemption to 
mankind and the world.” These pungent words, written over five 
decades ago, still hold good as far as the Asian churches are concerned. 
Unless the church is ready to come out of its stagnation and risk saying 
and doing revolutionary things, it cannot proclaim the Gospel to the 
world in a meaningful way; it cannot fulfil its mission. 


What is our mission? The mission of the church today should be 
a continuation of Jesus’ mission. Jesus pointed out succinctly what 
his mission was when he unrolled the scroll and read the passage from 
Isaiah where it was written, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has chosen me to bring good news to the poor. He has 
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sent me to proclaim liberty to the captives and recovery of sight to 
the blind; to set free the oppressed and announce that the time has 
come when the Lord will serve his people” (Luke 4:18-19). He, then, 
rolled up the scroll, and gave it back to the attendant. In fact it was 
a symbolic act. By the act of handing over the scroll back to the 
attendant, he entrusted us with the task of continuing his mission. 


Lofty ideals like justice, peace and human dignity implied in this 
mission are promised to the entire human family. This is also precisely 
what has been said in the preamble to the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights: “...recognition of the inherent dignity 
and of the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world.” 
Here we find some similarity between the commission we received 
from the Lord of the church and the exhortation of a secular 
organization. This reminds us that the church must be ready to 
witness to the lordship of Christ by co-operating with men and 
women of good will of all religions and secular organizations who 
are genuinely concerned with the restoration of human dignity. 


Perhaps there are no major wars taking place in the world today, 
and yet we cannot say that peace is achieved. This was echoed in 
the statement of the Vietnamese Ambassador to Thailand (1988) 
when he explained the state of affairs in his country after the prolonged 
war. Speaking to an ecumenical team on their way to Vietnam he 
said: “The war is over, but peace is not achieved.” There are threats 
to peace other than war. Millions dying from a nuclear war is only 
a horrible possibility of the future, but millions dying from most 
inhuman conditions is a horrible reality of the present. And therefore 
the struggle for justice, peace and human rights is still continuing all 
over the world particularly in various parts of Asia. Here we encounter 
the potentiality of vast numbers of the oppressed and the suppressed. 
As I mentioned earlier, they refuse to exist as mere instruments of 
economic production or as objects of political manipulation. It has 
become quite evident that they now seek to be the makers of their 
own history. In this context we are humbly reminded of the need to 
listen to the word of God as it speaks to us through the suffering of 
God in the contemporary events. We are called to express our 
solidarity with those who are deprived of justice, peace and human 
rights by participating in their struggles. It is the nature of this 
solidarity that I would like to think aloud with you. 


But first some lessons from the Korean church. In an international 
consultation held in Kerala, India, soon after the political emergency 
in the mid-1970s, one of the Korean church leaders was sharing his 
experience in South Korea. The Korean church lives under political 
dictatorship, and he believes that oppressive political power is in 
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contradiction with the Christian faith and the mission of the church. 
A responsible church cannot be indifferent to this kind of situation, 
for “if we disregard our responsibility as Christians for the preservation 
and promotion of the dignity of man it would be forsaking one’s faith 
in Christ Jesus.” Therefore the Korean church, in the midst of 
repression and exploitation, is engaged in a struggle to establish 
democratic principles in the country “for the ordering of society in 
the fullest recognition of the basic dignity of man.” The Korean church 
leader said that in the midst of their struggle in solidarity with the victims 
of political repression they are facing a new dimension of experience. 
“We experience the emergence of an invisible ekklesia. We are 
convinced that this new ekklesia is becoming a new social force 
which is transforming the historical reality and is introducing a new 
history in our land.” 


This new dimension in the experience of Korean Christians is in 
line with the biblical understanding of the church. According to the 
New Testament the church was not simply a building around the corner 
of the city or village, nor was it a denomination. Neither did it 
anticipate the structure of the church as we see it today. The very 
word for church used in the New Testament is ekklesia, meaning “those 
called out” and gives the idea that this is a people called by God. God 
calls the people in order to send them on a mission, and that mission 
is to proclaim God’s work of liberation and reconciliation to the 
world. Jesus accomplished this work of liberation and reconciliation 
by befriending the outcasts, by justifying the ungodly, and by 
ministering to the sick and hungry. He stood on the side of the 
oppressed and the downtrodden. In fulfilling its mission the church 
should accept the responsibility to follow the steps of Jesus, identifying 
themselves with the oppressed and suppressed. It is not the visible 
strength and majesty of the church that matters, but its readiness to 
suffer with God in the world which turns to be a “new social force” 
and a transforming power. This also fits with the New Testament 
images like “salt of the earth”, “leaven in the loaf’, and “narrow 
path”. 


We gather here at a time when the church of East Timor looks to 
the international church for support in its lonely and difficult struggle 
to be faithful, both to the Gospel and its people. The Timorese people 
appeal to the ecumenical world to support their right to life and 
freedom; they insist that nothing less than the right of self-determination 
is sufficient. They have been objects of exploitation in the past, and 
they could continue to be objects of humanitarian relief, and even 
objects of charity given from the top. But now they want to stimulate 
the political process which would make them not objects of charity 
but agents of change, makers of their own destiny. They have 
awakened from their condition of dependence, and now they are 
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struggling consciously for their rights not merely of bread and welfare, 
but of freedom and social justice. It is worth recalling here Spanish 
philosopher Unamunds Cry that he would rather be an anguished 
human being than a contented pig! 


In this context, what vision does the Gospel give to the church in 
order to fulfil its mission? 


1. The church has to identify itself with those who have become the 
victims of oppression, exploitation and slavery, and are forced to 
live a second class life in poverty and hunger, and join them in 
their struggle for justice, peace and human rights. We should be 
ready to share with God in his suffering in the world. The question 
Jesus asked the disciples in Gethsemane is still echoing in our midst: 
“Could you not watch with me one hour?” (Matthew 26:40). It can 
be paraphrased: “Are you not ready to participate in the suffering 
of God in the world?” Whenever the church plays the role of neutral 
spectator in times of conflict, it amounts to our refusal to participate 
in the suffering of God. In that case, we have to share with the 
people of East Timor in a spirit of humility, both the responsibility 
and our guilt as a community of Christians for the harrowing 
events taking place in that part of the world. 


During the reign of Hitler, six million Jews were mercilessly 
massacred in Germany. Out of fear most of the German Christians did 
not raise their voice against this most inhuman crime. Criticizing them 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer said: “only he who cries out for the Jews dare 
permit himself to sing in Gregorian.” It meant that only those who 
raise their voice against the atrocities happening in the country can 
sing aloud the melodious Gregorian chants. That criticism is applicable 
in the context of East Timor. Our worship will be meaningful only 
if we identify ourselves with the oppressed and the exploited and join 
them in their struggle for justice, peace and human rights. In other 
words, the hopes and fears of the society in which we live should be 
echoed in our worship. 


2. During the political emergency in India in the mid-1970s, many 
people took it for granted that to maintain law and order in society 
it was necessary to curtail the freedom of the people to a certain 
extent. This is a pattern we find in almost all Asian countries where 
there is political repression. I am reminded here of what Paul 
Lehmann has stated in his book The Transfiguration of Politics: 
“Freedom is the presupposition and condition of order: order is 
not the presupposition and the condition of freedom; justice is the 
foundation and the criterion of law: law is not the foundation and 
the criterion of justice.” Lehmann, by this challenging statement, 
is calling us away from an ethic focused on morality and precepts, 
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to a concern for the shaping of a fully humanized and mature 
society. Whenever a society begins to reverse the creative, on- 
going, and dynamic reciprocity between freedom and order, 
whenever it insists upon the priority of order over freedom, that 
society practices a politics of ethics, and lifestyle of self-justification. 
This is precisely what we witnessed in the Indian situation during 
the political emergency. This self-justification is in direct 
contravention of God’s will and purpose for human beings and 
for the entire creation. Thus a politics that assigns priority to order 
over freedom in the shaping of a community violates the rights of 
people to celebrate life. “When God adjudged the world of his 
making to be ‘very good!’ he did not make it as a place of tedium, 
in which nothing ever afterward was to happen that was humanly 
exciting and fulfilling. On the contrary, the world is good because, 
from its creation to its consummation, it is proposed as the theater 
of divine and human gladness and glory” (Lehmann). When we 
give priority to order over freedom, to morality over humaneness, 
then we create obstacles in the way of human development; 
human relationships are distorted. 


In a situation where those who rule become agents of oppression 
and exploitation, and where justice is denied to those who are ruled 
what does Christian obedience mean? The Gospel reminds us that 
there are times when resistance is a form of Christian obedience. 
Resistance under certain circumstances could be a definite form 
of obedience — that to be obedient can mean to resist. “We must 
obey God than men” (Acts 5:29). For many to be obedient means 
to be silent. This is not a right attitude. The Christian is not just 
the one who has clean hands. Resistance is a legitimate part of 
Christian life and Christian ethics, and we have no reason to be 
ashamed of it. Resistance is also a responsibility. It is not rebellion 
at any price without discrimination, but speaking up in a situation 
when Christians must speak up, even when it seems, at first 
glance, that it hurts both the rulers and the ruled. This resistance 
is not directed against them but out of concern for them, to enable 
a possible creative change. 


If the proclamation of the Gospel is to be meaningful in our time, 
it must be closely related to the present struggles for justice, peace 
and human rights, because that is the arena where the people find 
themselves today. In other words, the Gospel should be proclaimed 
to men and women, not in isolation but in their social solidarity. 
For the church to proclaim the Gospel in a world where forces of 
evil are in operation will always mean suffering. Of course, the 
church can always avoid this suffering by a stoic unconcern for 
society, and by being terribly preoccupied with its own little 
religious group. But that is to deny its own call and nature. 
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The relevant proclamation of the Gospel, in solidarity with the 
suffering and hopes of the people, involves honest criticism of past 
understandings of the Christian message and the willingness to take 
real risks in proclaiming it afresh. If one undertakes to discover the 
meaning of the Gospel in relation to the present conflicts and 
expectations, the dangers of onesidedness and distortion will certainly 
accompany the effort. But that is a risk we have to take. The church 
has the responsibility of listening to God’s word of judgement and grace 
in such a risky proclamation. 


Ordinarily we interpret the Gospel as the message of reconciliation. 
The choice of the theme of reconciliation as a focus for the Gospel 
today is indeed commendable. But here, too, there is a danger. 
Reconciliation may come to the level of influencing the church to skip 
lightly over the deep conflicts of our time instead of getting deeply 
involved in them. The motif of reconciliation may be co-opted too 
easily by those who want to avoid confrontation and conflict, even 
when basic questions of justice and human dignity are at stake. The 
call to reconciliation, then, becomes a way of denying the reality of 
conflict and of minimizing friction — a call to compromise. Unless the 
proclamation and action of the church are forged anew in relation to 
contemporary human experience, unless the church shares deeply the 
fears and hopes of people today, unless it enters into the conflicts of 
our time and becomes an advocate rather than a neutral mediator, its 
efforts to communicate the Christian message will be fruitless. The 
church’s fear and inability to take bold stance in the face of negation 
of social justice and violation of human rights amount to its failure in 
its mission. If history is the arena of human conflicts, domination, 
and the search for freedom, the Gospel must be a word of liberation 
and hope as well as a word of compromise. Only then it becomes 
the message of reconciliation. 


5. The danger of interpreting the Gospel only as a message of 
reconciliation is that it is readily invoked to avoid the realities of 
conflicts in human life and the costliness of the struggle for justice, 
peace and human rights. Popularly interpreted, the ministry of 
reconciliation may suggest the role of uninvolved mediator, the third 
disinterested party, whose job is to bring together the alienated 
opponents and help them arrive at a workable compromise. There 
is, no doubt, a place for such mediatory roles in every society. But 
such an understanding of the church’s ministry of reconciliation 
would cheapen the New Testament proclamation. The Gospel Jesus 
proclaimed and embodied recognized the hard way of the cross, 
of death and resurrection, as the only road to genuine reconciliation. 


Hence the Gospel of freedom cannot be neutral or indifferent to 
the historical struggles of people. It creates partisanship toward the 
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poor, the afflicted, and the humiliated, because they are the bearers 
of the battle between humanization and dehumanization, liberation 
and enslavement, in the world. When the church loses the courage 
to stand by the poor and powerless, it automatically becomes the 
religion of the rich and mighty. God has chosen to accomplish his 
work of liberation and reconciliation by befriending the outcasts, by 
embracing the ungodly and by ministering to the sick and hungry. 
The church cannot remain a silent spectator while confronting such 
a situation. It must take a strong stand, however risky it might be. 
To refuse to do so is not to remain neutral but to stand by default on 
the side of the mighty. The proclamation of the Gospel today involves 
a complete identification with the poor and the oppressed. 


6. The ministry of partisanship toward and identification with the 
oppressed is not the same as the politics of polarization pursued 
by both rulers and the demagogues. These polarize in order to 
protect or advance their own narrow interests. Christian 
identification with all who are oppressed does not aim at dominating 
by dividing. The poor are not befriended in order to harass the 
rich; the enslaved are not liberated in order that the masters may 
become slaves. Rather, the partisanship of the Gospel for the poor 
and the oppressed is also a partisanship for the humanity of the 
oppressed. The master is also a slave. He must also be liberated 
from his enslavement. When the church stands and fights on the 
side of those for whom justice is denied, on the side of the 
powerless and needy, it acts not in sectarian and separatist manners 
but out of a comprehensive concern for all. | 


At this juncture in the history of Asian countries when people have 
acquired a new consciousness of their selfhood and humanity, let us 
ask ourselves the question, what is the real mission of the church? What 
are the immediate concerns and priorities of the Asian churches? Its 
numerical growth or the serving presence of Jesus Christ in the world? 
To evangelize individuals or to proclaim God’s liberation and 
reconciliation to the whole of people’s lives? To perform sporadic 
charitable works or to seek the transformation of society so that 
people can live a truly human life? To struggle for safeguarding the 
vested interests of the church or to fight against the demonic powers 
for establishing the rights of the entire human family? If we attempt 
to answer these and similar questions, and act accordingly, perhaps 
the movement from the visible church to the invisible ekklesia will 
be swifter. 
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CATHOLIC INSTITUTE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS’ 
WORK ON EAST TIMOR 


Ms. Catherine Scott 


The Catholic Institute on International Relations (CIIR) programme 
of support and solidarity for the people of East Timor began in the 
late 1970s and has consisted of three main activities: international 
networking (including the organization of international 
conferences), lobbying work and information work, including 
the production of publications. 


The problems of the Timorese people can be defined as “gross 
violations of the rights of a minority people in the eyes of international 
law”. In this regard, the programme has sought to bring to the 
attention of the international community, the Catholic Church and 
important power-centres in UK and Europe the plight and aspirations 
of the Timorese people. Here international networking has been given 
priority, particularly among groups associated with the churches in 
UK/Europe. However, the East Timor solidarity movement has over 
the last three years grown significantly in East and South East Asia, 
and we now also network with organizations in the region. 


In 1989, Bishop Carlos Ximenes Belo wrote to the United Nations 
Secretary General a famous letter in which he stated that the East 
Timorese people were “dying as a people and as a nation”. In the 
letter he called for a referendum so that East Timorese people could 
freely choose their future for themselves. It is a call to which he still 
adheres in 1994. CIIR has endeavoured to publicize and support Bishop 
Belo in his efforts to care for and represent the views of the East 
Timorese community, the majority of whom are Catholics. 


CIIR visited the territory for the first time in 1991, where contacts 
with the church, including Bishop Belo and the Vicar General of Dili 
Diocese were made. A follow up visit in 1993 and discussions with 


church personnel inside East Timor revealed the urgent necessity of | 


increased and strengthened support, assistance and solidarity to the 
church inside, as well as more concerted advocacy in international 
fora. Bishop Belo specifically asked us to keep their struggle alive 
at the political level, as he fears that without continuing external 
diplomatic pressure on Indonesia, East Timor will once again be 
forgotten. 
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International Networking 


In the UK CIIR works closely with the Catholic Fund for Overseas 
Development (CAFOD), and with other Christian organizations such 
as Pax Christi and Christian Aid. In addition, CIIR networks with a 
wide selection of individuals and organizations in continental Europe, 
Australia, Hong Kong, USA and throughout the South East and East 
Asian region as well as with East Timorese living abroad. 


The desk co-founded the Christian Consultation on East Timor. 
Its fourth meeting was held in Lisbon Qanuary 1988), its fifth in 
Brussels (September 1989). During the latter consultation, the desk 
coordinator met with members of the European parliament and 
European Development agencies to discuss the international solidarity 
work on East Timor of CIR. A sixth Christian Consultation on East 
Timor took place in June 1994 in Strasbourg, attended by Christian 
organizations and churches, both Catholic and Protestant. A World 
Council of Churches representative was also present. These 
consultations and meetings have been effective in regenerating debate 
within the church on East Timor and have stimulated solidarity work 
within the church. In October 1991, 694 Catholic Bishops signed a 
letter to the UN Secretary General regarding the safety of the Timorese 
population during the planned (and subsequently cancelled) 
Portuguese Parliamentary delegation to East Timor. The desk stepped 
up its advocacy work at this time, as the question of East Timor made 
headline news, and was very active in response work following the 
Santa Cruz massacre. 


Other meetings in which the desk actively participates include the 
annual meetings of the East Timor Solidarity Groups, and, where 
possible, meetings of the International NGO Forum on Indonesian 
Development (INFID, formerly IGGD. 


Lobbying Work 


e In June 1988 the desk facilitated arrangements for Lord Avebury 
to accompany an Australian MP and a Japanese MP on a 
parliamentary mission to Lisbon. This initiative, supported by 
TAPOL, the Indonesia Human Rights Campaign, resulted in the 
formation of a network of parliamentarians called “Parliamen- 
tarians for East Timor”. 


e The desk has from time to time organized lobbying and press 
campaigns for the External Relations Officer of the National 
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Horta, as well as other East Timorese visitors to the United 
Kingdom. 


e We meet officials from the British Foreign Office regularly to 
discuss the situation in East Timor, and to express concern when 
there are outbreaks of violence. 


e We cooperate with the British Coalition for East Timor, a UK- 
based solidarity group which formed in 1991 after the Santa Cruz 
Massacre. Meeting monthly, it brings together all the major 
NGOs, church organizations and human rights groups which 
are working on East Timor in the UK and provides a good basis 
for coordinated action. 


e Every year we provide information to various organizations with 
consultative status with the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations for inclusion in petitions made concerning 
human rights in East Timor at the UN Commission on Human 
Rights meeting in Geneva. In addition, we make an annual 
petition to the UN Committee on Decolonization in New York. 


e We keep in touch with our own parliamentarians, in cooperation 
with other UK based groups, and a priority for our work in 1995 
will be to improve our contact with members of the European 
Parliament. 


Information Work 


e We provide an information service to a wide variety of groups 
and individuals, in the form of giving briefings, talks and 
occasional sermons! These include: parliamentarians, radio, TV 
and print journalists, film-makers, church groups such as 
CAFOD and Justice and Peace, Pax Christi, as well as many 
secular groups such as Amnesty groups, and World Development 
Movement groups, etc. 


e We give occasional TV and radio interviews. 
e We supply regular information to the Catholic newspapers. 


e We keep the Roman Catholic hierarchy briefed regarding latest 
developments. The Bishop’s Conference of England and Wales 
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has been very open to expressing solidarity with the East 
Timorese church, a member bishop making annual visits, the 
last very recently. 


International Conferences 


CIIR has held a number of conferences over the years on various 
aspects of the Indonesian occupation of East Timor. The following 
details refer to the last two. 


Oxford Seminar, December 1990 

Together with Trinity College, Oxford, we organized a seminar at 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford entitled “East Timor Fifteen Years On — 
A One Day Symposium”. Speakers included Jill Jolliffe, Shirley 
Shackleton, the Rev. Paul Moore (Emeritus Bishop of New York), Claire 
Palley, Ann Clwyd (MP), Professor Roger Clark, and a representative 
from the Portuguese Embassy in London. 


The papers from this seminar are shortly to be published by Cassell 
(London) in a book entitled East Timor at the Crossroads: The 
Forging of a Nation edited by Dr. Peter Carey and G. Carter Bentley. 


Conference on the Legal Aspects of the Indonesian Occupation of 
East Timor, December 1992 

The conference, held jointly with the International Platform of Jurists 
for East Timor UPJET), drew together eighty international lawyers from 
a wide range of countries worldwide. The conference was attended 
by José Ramos Horta, special representative of the National Council 
of Maubere Resistance, and addressed, in addition to the programme, 
issues raised by the arrest of Xanana Gusmao, the East Timorese 
clandestine resistance leader two weeks previously. 


Held at London’s Law Society, the conference, as well as being 
aimed at British jurists, was also attended by a wide variety of speakers 
and representatives from Australia, Belgium, Colombia, East Timor, 
Finland, France, India, Indonesia, Japan, Kashmir, Macau, Namibia, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Puerto Rico, South Korea and the United States. 
They considered a wide range of legal questions concerning the 
occupation of East Timor by Indonesia. 


Professor Roger Clark of the Rutgers law School in the United States 
was the key-note speaker, and presented an overview of the 
occupation. “Human rights violations,” he said, “are, in a sense, matters 
of detail. The whole system of Indonesia’s presence is illegitimate... 
The real gravamen of the case against Indonesia is in the arguments 
based on self-determination and on aggression.” 
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Other speakers were Lauri Hannikainen of the Unviersity of 
Lapland, Finland; a paper submitted by, and read in absentia for 
Professor Garth Nettheim of the University of New South Wales, 
Australia; Daniel Machover, a solicitor from London; Professor Francois 
Rigaux of the University of Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium; Susan Marks 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Shambhu Chopra, president 
of the Indian Society of Human Rights. Ana Gomes, second secretary 
of the Portuguese Embassy in London, and Peter Zoller of the 
Australian High Commission in London, introduced the position of their 
countries in the case. 


Gerry Simpson of the University of Melbourne, Australia, focused 
on the jurisprudence of the ICJ with regard to the case between 
Australia and Portugal due to receive preliminary hearings at the 
Hague this coming January 30th; Iain Scobbie of the University of 
Dundee analyzed the possible procedural implications of Indonesia’s 
absence and came to a promising conclusion: “Given the unfolding 
of the Court’s jurisprudence on cases which implicate third state 
interests, it would appear that any involvement which Indonesia 
might have in the case cannot prevent the Court proceeding to 
determination of the merits.” 


Christine Chinkin of the University of Sydney, Australia, expressed 
in her paper the feelings of the conference: “It is hard to escape the 
conclusion that expediency and the desire to have a share in the 
maritime resources of the territory have fashioned Australia’s position 
on East Timor rather than principled application of norms of 
international law.” 


The second day of the conference opened with a session on the 
right to self-determination of the East Timorese with Professor Paula 
Escarameia of the Institute of Social and Political Sciences, Lisbon, with 
Bill Bowring of the University of East London as a discussant, 
examining the jurisprudence of the ICJ in relation to self-determination. 


The conference ended by linking the legal reflections of the 
previous sessions with future political action. All the speakers stressed 
that legal argumentation was a weapon of paramount importance in 
the political struggle for a just solution for the problem. The lawyers 
sent off a letter to the UN Secretary General asking for his personal 
intervention. 


The papers from this conference will be published by CHR early in 
1995 in the first major reader on East Timor and International Law. 
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APPENDIX I 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


Report on a visit to East Timor by an ecumenical delegation 
representing the Christian Conference of Asia and 
the World Council of Churches 
16-19 April 1992 


. East Timor has been on the ecumenical agenda for nearly two 
decades. Attempts to discuss the situation in the former Portuguese 
colony at several major ecumenical gatherings have failed, leaving 
rancour, frustration and strained ecumenical relationships in their 
wake. 


. The Christian Conference of Asia (CCA), in particular, sufferance 
when Indonesian churches decided to suspend their membership 
after East Timor was raised at CCA’s Seoul Assembly in 1985. On 
that occasion, sadly, Asian churches proved unable to deal with 
the sensitive issue in a spirit of mutual respect and cooperation. 


. Indonesian churches reactivated their CCA membership in 1991, 
after a lapse of five years. In the interim, all concerned had 
opportunity to reflect on lessons to be learned. The CCA for its 
part was concerned that, in future, contentious national issues 
should be handled with sensitivity, with resiling from the churches’ 
ecumenical commitment to uphold human rights and the dignity 
of all people. 


. In that spirit, the Indonesian churches invited the CCA to send a 
delegation to visit East Timor. The Communion of Churches in 
Indonesia (CCI) made the proposal to CCA’s General Committee, 
and it was accepted. Detailed planning for the visit took place in 
February 1992, by which time world attention had once again 
focused on East Timor following the tragic events associated with 
12 November 1991 in which many people were killed and many 
more wounded. 


. The World Council of Churches (WCC) was also consulted, given 
the decision of its Central Committee (September 1991) to follow 
closely the situation in East Timor. It was agreed that a 
representative of the WCC should be included in the delegation. 
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Purpose 


6. 


In planning the visit, CCA and CCI agreed that: 


the East Timor issue has a contentious history, and hence it must 
be dealt with responsibly so that it does not again disrupt 
ecumenical relationships, 

the visit would be undertaken in consultation with Indonesian 
church leaders, ensuring openness in sharing and understanding 
each other’s points of view, 

the visit should have a pastoral emphasis, 

the primary goal would be to initiate an ongoing dialogue 
between the Indonesian churches and their ecumenical partners 
about issues raised by the situation in East Timor. 


To secure these objectives, it was agreed that CCI would obtain 
whatever official authorizations were required for the visit and 
would arrange meetings with, among others, Monsignor Belo and 
families that had been directly affected by the events of November 


1Z. 


Participants 


8. 


Members of the delegation were: 


Rev. Soma Perera, Chairman of the Justice and Peace 
Commission, National Council of Churches in Sri Lanka; 
Bishop Erme Camba, General Secretary of the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines; 

Rev. David Gill, General Secretary of the Australian Council of 
Churches; 

Mr. Clement John, Executive Secretary, International Affairs 
Desk of the Christian Conference of Asia; 

Rev. Charles Harper, Interim Director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, World Council of Churches. 


Ms. Prakai Notawasee, who serves on the CCA Presidium and 
Mr. Akihiko Yawata, a young member of the CCA General 
Committee, found themselves unable to join the delegation for 
personal reasons. Ms. Caroline Pattiasina, a member of the CCA 
Women’s Committee, was invited to accompany the delegation. 


The visitors were assisted by Dr. Joseph Pattiasina, General Secretary 
of CCI, and Mr. Frans Tumiwa, also of CCI, who served as 
interpreter. They also owed much to people, within and beyond 
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the churches, who had made information available to help their 
preparations. 


Meetings and Encounters 


10. En route to Dili, the provincial capital of East Timor, the delegation 


jue 


met in Jakarta with the CCI Executive Committee and was 
encouraged to be free and frank in expressing any concern it might 
have during and following the visit. 


In Dili itself the first substantial conversation took place with the 
Moderator, General Secretary and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Synod of the Christian Church in East Timor 
(Gereja Kristen di Timor Timur — GKTT). Discussions focused on 
the delegation’s purpose and programme, the situation of the 
GKTT, its perceptions of the region’s problems and its relationship 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 


12. On good Friday and Easter Day members of the team worshipped 


with GKTT congregations in Dili, preached on four occasions and 
met for discussions with church-related groups of women and 
youth. Throughout the visit there were informal conversations with 
people from the churches, including clergy and a significant cross- 
section of lay people. 


13. Also on Good Friday, the delegation went to Santa Cruz Cemetery, 


scene of the November 12 tragedy. In silence, delegation members 
remembered those known to have died, those who remain 
unaccounted for and those whose grief and suffering continue. 


14. In the absence due to ill health of the Governor of East Timor, a 


conversation took place with the Deputy Governor, Dr. A.B. 
Saridjo, who highlighted the province’s economic, social and 
educational advances and expressed hope that the heavy military 
presence there would be reduced. This was followed by a meeting 
with Brigadier General Theo Syafei, Military Commander of East 
Timor, who identified the Roman Catholic Church as the principal 
source of tension in the province and declared that he would take 
a hard line against all voices of dissent. 


15.On Easter Sunday the delegation met with Monsignor Carlos 


Ximenes Belo, the Apostolic Administrator of the Diocese of Dili. 
He spoke of the suffering of his people, particularly young people, 
and their need for nurture in the faith. 
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16. Attorneys from the Institute for Legal Aid, representing some of 


those now facing trial on charges associated with the 12 November 
tragedy, also talked with delegation members. 


17. Throughout, the delegation had the impression that its movements 


were monitored closely by security personnel and noted what 


appeared to be high level of tension and fear in the community. 


Some Pastoral Concerns 


18. Anything that bears on the making or breaking of human life 


By. 


anywhere is the legitimate and necessary concern of Christ’s 
church. The ecumenical delegation could not, therefore, restrict 
its pastoral interest to narrowly ecclesiastical questions or limit its 
pastoral concern to Protestant Christians in isolation from their 
Catholic neighbours. 


The policy of integration as presently being carried out underlies 
the problems of East Timor, according to many who spoke to the 
delegation. Intensive government efforts to integrate and develop 
the province since 1976 do not seem to have attained fully their 
desired goals. Undoubtedly, considerable progress has been 
achieved in the form of schools, health facilities and communication 
infrastructure. However it appears that deep social, economic and 
political problems persist. The scarcity of employment, for example, 
is felt sharply by young people: jobs are being taken by people 
from outside the province, the delegation was told, and there is 
no consistent policy by which East Timorese are given preferential 
treatment. 


20. Whether an integration policy event if properly implemented 


21. 


could succeed in East Timor, given the province’s distinctive 
history and current dynamics, is of course a fundamental question. 
On that question the delegation did not presume to make a 
judgement. What it did conclude, however, is that economic 
development programmes alone will not achieve the goal of 
integration — especially if accompanied by more stringent military 
repression of the civilian population. 


The Roman Catholic Church must be taken very seriously 
indeed because it plays such an important role in East Timor. As 
the church of the majority, it is widely regarded as voicing the hopes 
and fears of the people. Indeed, it appears that some now see 
the East Timor situation primarily in terms of conflict between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the armed forces of Indonesia. The 
Catholic Church, the delegation believes, should be recognized in 
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an appropriate way as spokesperson for a significant proportion 
of the population and given a voice on their behalf in the affairs 
of the province. 


The strong military presence in the province gave the delegation 
great concern. It was said that, historically, the armed forces have 
played a unifying, stabilizing role in Indonesia. While that may 
be true, and while a stable social order does need to be established 
and secured, team members could not escape the impression that 
pervasive military control over the administrative, social, economic 
and political life of East Timor constitutes a serious source of tension 
and long-standing resentment. 


The delegation had neither the mandate nor the possibility to 
investigate the tragic events of 12 November 1991. However 
it was impossible to avoid being appraised of the effects of the 
tragedy and of the fears it has engendered. The possibility of 
increased repression, in the light of the military’s hardline directives, 
must be a matter of grave concern to the churches and the 
worldwide ecumenical community. 


Serious tensions exist in inter-church relations. The delegation 
had the impression that GKTT is looked upon as the church of the 
dominant political, administrative and economic group. The 
Catholic Church, on the other hand, is seen as the church of the 
majority of the people. No doubt difficult Protestant/Catholic 
relations are attributable in part to history and to the Protestant 
experience of persecution under the Portuguese, but they must also 
be attributed in part to where the two churches find themselves 
amidst current political tensions. Team members could discern little 
evidence of any relationship of dialogue between the two churches, 
a lack which takes on tragic proportions in the light of the grave 
problems which afflict their people. 


Leaders and people of the GKTT received the delegation with 
unstinted generosity of time and effort. During hours spent with 
various congregations, the overseas guests noted several positive 
and encouraging features of church life. Worship is strong, providing 
spiritual nurture to people many of whom have arrived relatively 
recently from other provinces. Varied activities abound, ranging 
from Sunday schools and women’s programmes to youth encounters 
and services to the community. This is a growing church with many 
new converts coming, it was said, from animism. With people like 
the Deputy Governor and military commander among its members, 
GKTT seems to occupy a relatively privileged and secure position 
in the province. That element of relative privilege and security, 
however, places a special responsibility on GKTT to ensure the 
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integrity of its witness to Christ’s self-giving love for all in East Timor, 
especially the poor, the grieving and those who feel estranged from 
structures of power. 


26. Members of the delegation departed from East Timor conscious 


of the privilege that had been theirs and grateful, above all, for 
the faithful servants of Jesus Christ they had met. Good Friday’s 
remembrance of Jesus’ suffering and death, and Easter’s celebration 
of his triumphant life and love, had been echoed in people’s 
anguish as well as their resilient hope. The delegation gives 
thanks to God for all in East Timor who know that, in the midst 
of pain, Christ is risen! 


Recommendations 


On the basis of needs discerned during this visit, the delegation 


makes the following recommendations: 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


d) 


That churches throughout the world urge their congregations to 
continue in prayer for the people and churches of East Timor; 


That CCA and WCC create a joint task force comprising 
representatives of both bodies and working in close collaboration 
with the Roman Catholic Church, to foster dialogue between the 
ecumenical community and churches in Indonesia, particularly in 
East Timor, with the object of contributing to a just and peaceful 
resolution of the tensions there; 


That the task force, above, be asked to convene a consultation on 
East Timor with Roman Catholic participation, to 


— study socio-economic, political and cultural developments in 
East Timor; 


— explore the relationship between church and state in East 
Timor, as well as the relationship between the churches 
themselves; 

— advise on the role of the church in the areas of justice, peace 
and human rights. 


That CCA and WCC affirm the principle that future ecumenical visits 
to East Timor should include Roman Catholic participation and have 
freedom to set their own agendas and determine their own 
programmes. 
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e) That CCA seeks ways of encouraging and strengthening the work 
of GKTT by providing scholarships for theological education and 
by facilitating intra-regional exchange programmes for pastors, youth 
and women. 


f) That CCI and GKTT take steps to improve relationships with the 
Roman Catholic Church in East Timor for the sake of a more 
effective shared witness to Christ’s 5 lordship amidst the hopes and 
fears of their people. 


g) That the churches in East Timor be encouraged to facilitate legal 
and other assistance for the victims of human rights violations as 
well as provide pastoral care and concern for families of victims. 


LP) 
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APPENDIX II 


REPORT OF THE OF THE CCA/WCC TASK 


GROUP MEETING ON EAST TIMOR 
Hong Kong, December 6-8, 1993 


1. MEMBERSHIP 
CoA Ms. Aida Jean Manipon — Christian Conference of Asia 
Rey. Dr. Kingsley Muttiah — Methodist Church of Sri Lanka 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Pattiasina - Communion of Churches in 
Indonesia (PGI) 


Rev. Frederick Raintung — Communion of Churches in 
Indonesia (PGI) 


Ms. Margaret Rodgers — Anglican Church of Australia 


Mr. Peter Akihiko Yawata — National Christian Council in 
Japan 


WCC: Ms. Shola Ajijola — Methodist Church in Nigeria 
Rev. Fred Bayliss — United Church of Canada 
Mr. John Briggs — Baptist Union, UK 
Rev. Charles Harper — World Council of Churches 
Mr. Clement John — World Council of Churches 
Rev. José da Silveira Salvador — Reformed Church, Portugal 
Resource 
Person: Rev. Arlindo Marcal, Moderator, GKTT 
2. INTRODUCTIONS 
2.1 The meeting opened with prayer and Bible Study led by the Rev. 


Dr. Kingsley Muttiah which associated with a reading of Luke 6:46- 
49 an exploration of themes of conquest, integration and revolt, OF. 
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all elements of the Timorese situation which could be traced 
both in the history of Israel and in life in Jesus’ time. The pattern 
which Jesus offered was a challenging of the status quo which 
though apparently ending in failure, continues to speak to every 
generation. 


Mr. John Briggs led prayers and Bible Study on Wednesday 
morning and the Rev. Frederick Raintung and Ms. Shola Ajijola 
led closing worship. 


The Rev. Tosh Arai welcomed members of the consultation on 
behalf of CCA, mentioning that the meeting took place between 
Bible Sunday and the celebration of the UN Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


The Rev. Charles Harper and Ms. Aida Jean Manipon jointly spelt 
out the objectives and purpose of the consultation which was to 
follow up the report of the visit to East Timor entitled Not By Bread 
Alone. Charles Harper paid tribute to the life and witness of Rev. 
Vincente de Ximenes de Vasconcelos, the former moderator of the 
GKTT, to the generous hospitality provided by that church whose 
application to join the WCC was noted, and to the initiative taken 
by the PGI in inviting the visit. Three dates were significant for 
the day we were meeting, 7 December: in 1941 the attack on Pearl 
Harbor; in 1975 the invasion of East Timor; in 1993 our meeting 
together in Hong Kong. 


2.4 Charles Harper noted that the meeting was not to be construed 


o. 


as a political initiative, as if we could act as some kind of substitute 
for the UN; it was not intended to set up new ecumenical 
structures; it was not to be seen as a public event with formal press 
releases though it was hoped that a report could be produced 
which could be sent to sponsoring bodies and members churches 
represented in the consultation. The conversations as such would 
not be reported, so that participation could be without fear of wider 
dissemination. 


EAST TIMOR: AN INDONESIAN PERSPECTIVE 


The consultation was greatly in debt to the Rev. Arlindo Marcal, 


Moderator of the GKTT for a very clear and incisive introduction to 
the history and outlook of the GKTT which provoked lively and 
constructive questions. 
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4. EAST TIMOR: AN OVERVIEW AND UPDATE 


Clement John helpfully updated the group on developments 
since the 1992 visit which reinforced the need for the CCA/WCC to 
take appropriate action with regard to continued abuses. 


5-7. POINTS FOR ACTION, REF. THE PLANNED 
CONSULTATION 


Procedures: It was agreed that: 


5.1*It was necessary to start with a biblical perspective on the issues 
being addressed. 


5.2* Whilst noting areas where it was hopeful that agreement could 
be reached, we should put our differences openly on the table 
rather than seeking to resolve them. 


5.3*Care should be taken to help different groups to make their 
presentations in such a way that they did not box themselves into 
positions from which it was difficult to retreat. 


5.4*Care ought to be taken to ensure that positions were not 
stereotyped. Appropriate qualifications would need to be added 
to give validity to some generalizations. 


6. AS TO SUBSTANCE, IT WAS AGREED THAT: 


6.1* Whilst hitherto Timor had been seen almost exclusively as a 
human rights issue, the ending of the cold war provided an 
opportunity to move the debate on so that the situation could be 
discussed in the wider context of issues of justice and peace. 


6.2* Dialogue ought to take place not only at a level of leadership but 
desirably women’s and youth encounters should enrich the 
process. 

6.3* There should be opportunity for both the Roman Catholic Church 
and the GKTT to present a full picture of their members’ 
perceptions of the processes of occupation/integration. A PGI 
comment on the process would also be helpful. 


6.4* Questions of self-determination (consequent upon developing self- 
understanding) were newly on the world agenda in a context in 
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which inherited views of the nation state and national sovereignty 
were being challenged. 


6.5*It was not prudent to talk too glibly about the need for a 
referendum but rather it would be more constructive to explore 
the necessary pre-conditions in which a referendum could be held. 


6.6* Integration by force was doomed to failure and could only succeed 
if consent were won. In this respect, factors such as the compulsory 
teaching of Indonesian called for special attention. 


6.7*Economic development, though desirable in itself and critical to 


Timorese society, in the light of Portuguese neglect, did not meet 
the proper political aspirations of the Timorese people. 


7. THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS WERE TABLED: 


7.1* What democratic/participatory modes of government can be 
nurtured in East Timor? Whilst there may at the present be little 
scope for these ways of moving towards their introduction should 
be on the agenda. 


7.2*Is any compromise possible between complete autonomy and 
complete integration? 


7.3* What is the present extent and basis of dissidence in East Timor? 


7.4*To what extent were the civilian authorities in Indonesia under 
pressure from the military to take harsh actions? 


7.5*Can strategies be agreed as to the demilitarization of the situation 
on both sides? 


7.6* What processes could be deployed to ascertain the real wishes 


of all the people? 


8. IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS: 


The Task Group addressed the recommendations made in the Not 
By Bread Alone report and makes the following observations: 


8.1 Support in Prayer 


8.1.144 It was agreed that it would be good if concern about East 
Timor could be made a matter for concern within the 
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intercessions at the forthcoming governing bodies of both 
the WCC and CCA. In addition, it was agreed that CCA, 
using both its worship and education resources, should 
prepare some worship/support material on East Timor, 
incorporating prayers/stories both from and about East 
Timor. 


8.1.24 The CCA/WCC would be asked to use its best offices to 
distribute the same to its member churches. 


8.1.37 In addition, it was suggested that One World be asked 
to commission an article on the life of the churches in 
East Timor, perhaps by way of interview/testimony, 
which could usefully conclude with prayers for the 
people of East Timor. Such an item could be related to 
the calling of the consultation next November. Similar 
advantages would come from material being placed in 
Youth and Women’s publications. 


8.1.4¢¢ It might also be possible to secure entries in the 1995 
prayer diaries of various mission agencies. 


8.2 Future Consultation: 


S21 The consultation should be held in Hong Kong, or 
failing that, in Sri Lanka. 


8.2.2 The date would be in late November or early December 
1994, and the duration 4-5 days. 


8.2.3. The following prescription for membership of the 
consultation was agreed: 


East Timor 7 * GRITS RC) 1 Pentecostal, 
including both men and women) 

Indonesia (PGI) Z. 

Roman Catholic 2 (1 Vatican, 1 Indonesian Bishops’ 
Conference) 

WCC/CCA 8 

Task Group 4 

Experts, resource people 4 (1 for each heading under (c) in Not 


By Bread Alone and one other) 


Total ay 101 
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If additional funds become available then the number could rise 
to 32 to include additional members of the Task Group. 


8.2.4 


8.2.5 


8.2.6 


8.2.7 


8.2.8 


The staff of CCA/WCC were empowered to implement 
these proposals consulting with Rev. Dr. Kingsley Muttiah 
and Mr. John Briggs, as representatives of the task group. 


The need for different methods of presentation was 
stressed (panel discussion, papers, etc.) as also the need 
for group work as well as plenaries. Participants were 
expected to be knowledgeable about the Timorean 
situation though background papers would be supplied. 


There was debate as to the desirability of looking towards 
a publication emerging from the consultation, recognizing 
that there could be great symbolic value in a publication 
which included between the same covers different 
viewpoints — Catholic and Protestant, Timorese and 
Indonesian — together with modest proposals for helping 
the situation forward. 


The need for great sensitivity on all sides was stressed 
and the inadvisability of pressing any church beyond any 


— point it would willingly adopt. 


The terms of reference of the consultation were as set 
out in paragraph (c) under “Recommendations” in Not 
By Bread Alone. It was stressed that whilst the 
consultation would necessarily look at political issues it 
would not produce any political statement. The critical 


words in paragraph (c) were “study”, “explore”, and 
“advise”. 


8.3tt Scholarships and Exchanges. The desirability of systematically 
developing a programme in this area was stressed. This should 
take a long-term view of the situation and might require on site 
consultation to identify needs, remembering that the PGI would 
be the immediate partner in such a programme. The importance 
of women/youth in the process was stressed. 


8.4** Legal Aid: The task group heard with interest of the initiatives 
taken by PGI in this respect referring to the work of NARROMAN 
and ETADEP and encouraged those involved to pursue such 
initiatives, hopefully with the government giving its permission 
for further collaborative activity. 
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8.5** Inter-Church Relations in East Timor PGI was asked to 
encourage the development of improving relationships at all 
levels: leadership, women, youth, etc. Joint participation in team 
visits/exchanges, etc. could demonstrate such a commitment in 
a very clear way. 


8.6 


Team Visit to East Timor*t+ 


8.6.1 


The team should be the same size as the previous team 
and should include: 


a person from the previous team 
a member of the task group 
staff member from CCA 

staff member from WCC 

a woman/youth 

Roman Catholics (2) 

a Portuguese-speaking person 


plus PGI consultants (who would not be available March, 
September 10-17 or October). 


8.6.2 


a Was, 


8.6.4 


The visit should be on one week’s duration, and should 
have some breadth of geographical exposure, including 
areas other than Dili. The rainy season should be 
avoided; July and late September seemed possibilities. 


The brief for the visit might usefully follow those for the 
consultation as set out in paragraph (c) of the 
recommendations of the previous visit, i.e. it should be 
a pastoral visit which would seek to understand the 
context in which the Christian congregations (Catholic, 
Protestant and Pentecostal) live and witness. Encounters 
with congregations, church leaders, women’s and youth 
groups and ETADEP/NAROMAN should be scheduled, 
together with the legal aid team in Jakarta beforehand. 


A good lead-in time was necessary because of the 
complicated process of securing clearance with the 
authorities. 
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9. FUTURE WORK OF THE TASK GROUPtt 


Subject to finances being found, it was thought desirable that the 
present task group should participate in the consultation and meet 
immediately thereafter to evaluate the consultation and to discuss the 
implementation of any decisions. 


Note: 


* Referred to “group of 4”, i.e. Clement John, Aida Jean 
Manipon, Kingsley Muttiah and John Briggs for action. 


** Referred to PGI for action. 
t Referred to CCA for action. 


104 + Referred to WCC for action. 
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APPENDIX ITI 


UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS 


General Assembly resolution 3485 (XXX) Question of Timor 
adopted at its 2439th meeting of 12 December 1975 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of all people to self-determination 
and independence in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peopies, contained in its 
resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Having examined the chapter of the report of the Special Committee 
on the situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Counties and Peoples 
relating to the question of Timor, 


Having heard the statements of the representatives of Portugal, as the 
administering Power, concerning developments in Portuguese Timor 
and the implementation with regard to that Territory of the relevant 
provisions of the Charter and the Declaration, as well as those of 
General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) of 15 December 1960, 


Bearing in mind the responsibility of the administering Power to 
undertake all efforts to create conditions enabling the people of 
Portuguese Timor to exercise freely their right to self-determination, 
freedom and independence and to determine their future political status 
in accordance with the principles of the Charter and the Declaration, 
in an atmosphere of peace and order, 


Mindful that all States should, in conformity with Article 2, paragraph 
4, of the Charter, refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or uses of force against the territorial integrity or national independence 
of any State, or from taking any action inconsistent with the purposes 
of principles of the Charter, 


Deeply concerned at the critical situation resulting from the military 
intervention of the armed forces of Indonesia in Portuguese Timor, 


1. Calls upon all States to respect the inalienable right of the people 
of Portuguese Timor to self-determination, freedom and 
independence and to determine their future political status in 
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accordance with the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Declaration of the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples, 


2. Calls upon the administering Power to continue to make every 
effort to find a solution by peaceful means through talks between 
the Government of Portugal and the political parties representing 
the people of Portuguese Timor, 


3. Appeals to all the parties in Portuguese Timor to respond positively 
to efforts to find a peaceful solution through talks between them 
and the Government of Portugal in the hope that such talks will 
bring an end to the strife in that Territory and lead towards the 
orderly exercise of the right of self-determination by the people 
of Portuguese Timor, 


4. Strongly deplores the military intervention of the armed forces of 
Indonesia in Portuguese Timor, 


5. Calls upon the Government of Indonesia to desist from further 
violation of the territorial integrity of Portuguese Timor and to 
withdraw without delay its armed forces from the territory in order 
to enable the people of the Territory freely to exercise their right 
to self-determination and independence, 


6. Draws the attention of the Security Council, in conformity with 
Article 11, paragraph 3, of the Charter, to the critical situation in 
the Territory of Timor and recommends that it take urgent action 
to protect the territorial integrity of Portuguese Timor and the 
inalienable right of its People to self-determination, 


7. Calls upon all States to respect the unity and territorial integrity 
of Portuguese Timor, 


8. Requests the Government of Portugal to continue its co-operation 
with the Special Committee on the Situation with regard to the 
Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples and requests the 
Committee to send a fact-finding mission to the Territory as soon 
as possible, in consultation with the political parties in Portuguese 
Timor and the Government of Portugal. 


INFORMATION 


General Assembly resolution 31/53 Question of Timor 
1 December 1976 Report — A/31/362 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of all people to self-determination 
and independence in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, contained in its 
resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Recalling its resolution 3485 (XXX) of 12 December 1975 and Security 
Council resolutions 384 (1975) of 22 December 1975 and 389 (1976) 
of 22 April 1976, 


Having examined the chapter of the report of the Special Committee 
on the Situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples 
relating to the Territory, 


Bearing in mind the part regarding the question of East Timor of the 
Political Declaration adopted by the Fifth Conference of Heads of State 
or Government of Non-Aligned Countries, held at Colombo from 16 
to 19 August 1976 


Having heard the statement of the representative of Portugal, 


Having also heard the statement of the representative of the Frente 
Revolutionaria de Timor Leste Independente, 


Mindful that all States should; in conformity with Article 2, paragraph 
4, of the Charter of the United Nations, refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
or national independence of any State, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations, 


Deeply concerned at the critical situation resulting from the military 
intervention of the armed forces of Indonesia in East Timor, 


1. Reaffirms the inalienable right of the People of East Timor to 
self-determination and independence and the legitimacy of their 
struggle to achieve that right, 


2. Reaffirms its resolution 3485 (XXX) and Security Council resolutions 
384 (1975) and 389 (1976), 
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Affirms the principles stated in the part regarding the question of 
East Timor of the Political Declaration adopted by the Fifth 
Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countries, 


Strongly deplores the persistent refusal of the Government of 
Indonesia to comply with the provisions of General Assembly 
resolution 3485 and Security Council resolutions 384 (1975) and 
389 (1976). 


Rejects the claim that East Timor has been integrated into Indonesia, 
inasmuch as the people of the Territory have not been able to 
exercise freely their right to self-determination and independence, 


Calls upon the Government of Indonesia to withdraw all its forces 
from the Territory, 


Draws the attention of the Security Council, in conformity with 
Article 11, paragraph 3, of the Charter of the United Nations, to 
the critical situation in the Territory of East Timor and recommends 
that it should take all effective steps for the immediate 
implementation of its resolutions 384 (1975) and 389 (1976) with 
a view to securing the full exercise by the people of East Timor 
of their right to self-determination and independence, 


Requests the Special Committee on the Situation with regard to 
the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples to keep the 
situation in the Territory under active consideration, to follow the 
implementation of the present resolution, to dispatch through the 
territory as soon as possible a visiting mission with a view to the 
full and speedy implementation of the Declaration on the Gran- 
ting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples and to 
report to the General Assembly at its thirty-second session, 


Decides to include in the provisional agenda of its thirty-second 
session an item entitled “Question of East Timor”. 


INFORMATION 


General Assembly resolution 32/34 Question of Timor 
28 November 1977 Report — A/32/357 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of all peoples to self-determination 
and independence in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, contained in its 
resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Having examined the chapter of the report of the Special Committee 
on the Situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples 
relating to the Territory, 


Having heard the statement of the representatives of Portugal and 
Indonesia, 


Having also heard the statement of the representatives of the Frente 
Revolucionaria de Timor Leste Independente, 


Mindful that all States should, in conformity with Article 2, paragraph 
4, of the Charter, refrain their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or national independence 
of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purpose of 
the United Nations, 


Deeply concerned at the continuing critical situation in the Territory, 
resulting from the persistent refusal on the part of the Government 
of Indonesia to comply with the provisions of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. 


Recalling its resolutions 3484 (XXX) of 12 December 1975 and 31/53 
of 1 December 1976 and Security Council resolutions 304 (1975) of 
22 December 1975 and 389 (1976) of 22 April 1976, 


1. Reaffirms the inalienable right of the People of East Timor to self- 
determination and Independence and the legitimacy of their 
struggle to achieve that right, 


2. Reaffirms its resolution 3485 (XXX) and 31/53 and Security Council 
resolutions 384 (1975) and 389 (1976), 


3. Rejects the claim that East Timor has been integrated into 
Indonesia inasmuch as the people of the Territory have not been 
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able to exercise freely their right to self-determination and 
independence, 


Requests the Special Committee on the Situation with regard to 
the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples to keep the 
Situation in the Territory under active consideration, to follow the 
implementation of the present resolution, to dispatch to the 
Territory as soon as possible a visiting mission with a view to the 
full and speedy implementation of the Declaration and to report 
thereon to the General Assembly at its thirty-third session, 


Requests the Secretary General in consultation with the Chairman 
of the Special Committee, in the meantime to send urgently a 
special representative to East Timor for the purpose of making a 
thorough, on-the-spot assessment of the existing situation in the 
Territory and of establishing contact with the representatives of 
the Frente Revolucionaria de Timor Leste Independente and the 
Government of Indonesia, as well as the Government of other 
States concerned, in order to prepare the ground for a visiting 
mission of the Special Committee, and to report thereon to the 
Special Committee, 


Draws the attention of the Security Council, in conformity with 
Article 11, paragraph 3, of the Charter of the United Nations, to 
the critical situation in the Territory of East Timor and recommends 
that it should take all effective steps for the implementation of its 
resolutions 384 (1975) and 389 (1976) with a view to securing the 
full exercise by the people of East Timor of their right to 
self-determination and independence, 


Calls upon the Government of Indonesia and the leadership of 
the Frente Revolucionaria de Timor Leste Independente to facilitate 
the entry into East Timor of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and other relief organisations in order to assist the people 
of the territory, 


Decides to include in the provisional agenda of its thirty-third 
session the item entitled “Question of East Timor’. 


INFORMATION 


General Assembly resolution 33/39 Question of Timor 
13 December 1978 Report — A/33/455 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of all peoples to self-determination 
and independence in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, contained in its 
resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Recalling its resolutions 3485 (XXX) of 12 December 1975, 31/53 of 
1 December 1976 and 32/34 of 28 November 1977 and Security 
Council resolutions, 384 (1975) of 22 December 1975 and 389 (1976) 
of 22 April 1976, 


Having examined the chapter of the report of the Special Committee 
in the Situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples 
relating to the Territory, 


Having heard the statement made on the subject of East Timor, 
including statement by the representative of the Frente Revolucionaria 
de Timor Leste Independente, 


Deeply concerned at the continuing critical situation in the territory, 
resulting from the persistent refusal on the part of the Government 
of Indonesia to comply with the provisions of the relevant resolutions 
of the General Assembly and the Security Council, 


Bearing in mind the part of the Declaration of the Conference of 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs of Non-Aligned Countries, held at Belgrade 
from 25 to 30 July 1978, relating to East Timor, 


Mindful that all states should, in conformity with Article 2, paragraph 
4, of the Charter, refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or national independence 
of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purpose of 
the United Nations, 


1. Reaffirms the inalienable right of the people of East Timor to 
self-determinatlon and independence, and the legitimacy of their 
struggle to achieve that right, 


2. Reaffirms its resolutions 3485 (XXX), 31/53 and 32/34 and Security 
Council resolutions 384 (1975) and 389 (1976), 
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Requests the Special Committee on the situation with regard to 
the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples to keep the 
situation in the territory under active consideration, to follow the 
implementation of the present resolution,to dispatch to the 
Territory as soon as possible a visiting mission with a view to the 
full and speedy implementation of the Declaration and to report 
thereon to the General Assembly at its thirty-fourth session, 


Draws the attention of the Security Council, in conformity with 
Article 11, paragraph 3, of the Charter of the United Nations, to 
the critical Situation in the Territory of East Timor and recommends 
that it take all effective steps for the implementation of its 
resolutions 384 (1975) and 389 (1976) with a view to securing the 
full exercise by the people of East Timor of their right to self- 
determination and independence, 


Decides to include in the agenda of its thirty-fourth session the 
item entitled “Question of East Timor”. 


INFORMATION 


General Assembly resolution 34/40 Question of Timor 
21 November 1979 Report — A/34/688 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of all people to self-determination 
and independence in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, contained in its 
resolutions 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Bearing in mind the part of the Political Declaration adopted by the 
Sixth Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countries, held at Havana from 3 to 9 September 1979, relating to East 
Timor, 


Having examined the chapter of the report of the Special Committee 
on the Situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples 
relating to the Territory, 


Having heard the statement by the representatives of Portugal, as the 
administering Power, and of Indonesia, 


Having also heard the statements by the petitioners including the 
representative of the Frente Revolucionaria de Timor Leste 
Independente, 


1. Reaffirms the inalienable right of the People of East Timor to self-de- 
termination and independence, in accordance with General 
Assembly resolution 1514 (XV), 


2. Declares that the people of East Timor must be enabled freely to 
determine their own future, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, 


3. Expresses its deepest concern at the suffering of the people of 
East Timor as a result of the situation now prevailing in the 
Territory, 


4. Calls upon all parties concerned to facilitate the entry into the Terri- 
tory of international relief aid in order to alleviate the suffering 
of the people of East Timor, 


5. Requests the United Nations Children’s Fund and the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to render, within 
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their respective fields of competence, all possible assistance to the 
people of East Timor, particularly the children and those seeking 
to leave for another country for purposes of family reunion, 


Requests the Secretary-General to follow the implementation of 
the present resolution and to report thereon to the General 
Assembly at its thirty fifth session, 


Decides to include in the provisional agenda of its thirty-fifth session 
the item entitled “Question of East Timor’. 


INFORMATION 


General Assembly resolution 35/27 Question of Timor 
1980 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of all people to self-determination 
and independence, in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and peoples, contained in 
resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Considering that the international community is celebrating this year 
the twentieth anniversary of General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV), 


Bearing in mind that the Fifth and Sixth Summits of Heads of State or 
Government of Non-Aligned Countries, held in Sri Lanka and Cuba, 
in 1976 and 1979, respectively, reaffirmed the right of the people of 
East Timor to self-determination and independence, 


Having examined the chapter and other relevant documents of the 
report of the Special Committee on the Situation with regard to the 
implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples relating to the territory, 


Taking into consideration the recent communique of the Council of 
Ministers of Portugal, of 12 September 1980, in which the Administering 
Power reaffirms the right of the people of East Timor to self- 
determination, 


Taking also into consideration the diplomatic initiative by the 
Portuguese Government with a view to find a global solution to the 
problem to East Timor, 


Deeply concerned at the continuing suffering of the people of East 
Timor as a result of the situation of hostilities still prevailing in the 
territory, 


Having heard the statements by various East Timorese petitioners and 
international experts, Non-Governmental Organizations, as well as the 
Representatives of the Frente Revolucionaria de Timor Leste 
Independents — FREITILIN, 


1. Reaffirms the inalienable right of the people of East Timor to self- 
determination and independence, in accordance with the General 
Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 
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2. Declares that the people of East Timor must be enabled to freely 
determine their own future within the framework of the United 
Nations, 


3. Welcomes the diplomatic initiative by the Portuguese Government 
as a first step towards the free exercise by the people of East Timor 
of their right to self-determination and independence, and urges 
all parties directly concerned to cooperate fully of the General 
Assembly resolution 1514 (XV), 


4. Expresses its deepest concern at the continuing suffering of the 
people of East Timor as a result of the situation still prevailing in 
the territory, 


5. Requests the World Food Program, the United Nations Children 
Fund — UNICEF — and the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees — UNHCR - to render, within their respective fields of 
competence, all possible assistance to the people of East Timor, 
particularly the children, 


6. Requests the Secretary General to follow the implementation of 
the present resolution and to report thereon to the General 
Assembly at its thirty-sixth session, on all aspects of the situation 
in East Timor, particularly, the political developments as related 
to in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4, 


7. Decides to include in the provisional agenda of its thirty-sixth 
session an item entitled “Question of East Timor”. 


INFORMATION 


General Assembly resolution 36/50 Question of Timor 
24 November 1981 Report — A/36/679 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of all peoples to self-determination 
and independence in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, contained in General 
Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Bearing in mind that the Fifth and Sixth Conferences of Heads of State 
or Government of Non-Aligned Countries held at Colombo and 
Havana, in 1976 and 1979 respectively, reaffirmed the right of the 
people of East Timor to self-determination and independence, 


Having examined the chapter of the report of the Special Committee 
on the Situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples 
relating to East Timor and other relevant documents, 


Deeply concerned at the suffering of the people of East Timor and 
at reports of the critical situation resulting from the new outbreak of 
famine in the Territory, 


Taking note of the report of the Secretary-General on the question of 
East Timor, 


Recalling the communique of the Council of Ministers of Portugal, 
issued on 12 September 1980, in which the administering Power 
pledged to undertake broad initiatives with a view to ensuring the full 
and speedy decolonisation of East Timor, 


Having heard the statement of the representative of Portugal, as the 
administering Power, 


Having heard the statements of the representative of the Frente 
Revolucionaria de Timorese Leste Independente, the Liberation 
movement of East Timor, and various East Timor petitioners, as well 
as those representatives of non-governmental organisations, 


1. Reaffirms the inalienable right of the people of East Timor to 
self-determination and independence, in accordance with General 
Assembly resolution 1514 (XV), 
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Declares that the people of East Timor must be enabled freely to 
determine their own future on the basis of the relevant General 
Assembly resolutions and internationally accepted procedures; 


Calls upon all interested parties, namely Portugal, as the 
administering Power, and the representatives of the East Timorese 
people, as well as Indonesia, to co-operate fully with the United 
Nations with a view to guaranteeing the full exercise of the right 
to self-determination by the people of East Timor; 


Notes the initiative undertaken by the Government of Portugal as 
stated in the communique of the Council of Ministers of Portugal, 
issued on 12 September 1980, and invites the administering Power 
to continue its efforts with a view to ensuring the proper exercise 
of the right to self-determination and independence by the people 
of East Timor, in accordance with General Assembly resolution 
1514 (XV), and to report to the Special Committee on the Situation 
with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples on 
the progress of its initiative; 


Expresses its deepest concern at the reports of the critical situation 
resulting from the new outbreak of famine in East Timor and calls 
upon all specialized agencies and other organisations of the 
United Nations system, in particular the World Food Programme, 
the United Nations’ Children’s Fund and the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, immediately to assist, 
within their respective fields of competence, the people of the 
Territory, 


Notes with satisfaction the humanitarian aid given by some 
Member states and relief organisations to the people of East 
Timor and calls upon all Governments concerned to continue this 
aid with a view to alleviating the suffering of the people of the 
Territory, 


Requests the Special Committee to keep the situation in the 
Territory under active consideration and to follow the 
implementation of the present resolution, 


Requests the Secretary-General to follow the implementation of 
the present resolution and to report thereon to the General 
Assembly at its thirty-seventh session; 


Decides to include in the provisional agenda of its thirty seventh 
session an item entitled “The Question of East Timor”. 


INFORMATION 


General Assembly resolution 37/30 Question of Timor 
23 November 1982 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of all peoples to self-determination 
and independence in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples, contained in its resolution 1514 
(XV) of 14 December 1960 and other relevant United Nations 
resolutions, 


Having examined the chapter on the report of the Special Committee 
on the Situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples 
relating to East Timor and other relevant documents, 


Taking note of the report of the Secretary-General on the question of 
East Timor, 


Taking note of resolution 1982/20 adopted by the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities on 8 
September 1982, 


Having heard the statement of the representative of Portugal, as the 
administering Power, 


Having heard the statement of the representative of Indonesia, 


Having heard the statement of the representative of the Frente 
Revolucionaria de Timor Leste Independente and of various East 
Timor petitioners, as well as of the representatives of non-governmental 
organisations, 


Bearing in mind that Portugal, the administering Power, has stated its 
full and solemn commitment to uphold the right of the people of East 
Timor to self-determination and independence, 


Bearing in mind also its resolutions 3485 (XXX) of 12 December 1975, 
31/53 of 1 December 1976, 32/34 of 28 November 1977, 33/39 of 13 
December 1978, 34/40 of 21 November 1979, 35/27 of 11 November 
1980 and 36/50 of 24 November 1981, 


Concerned with the humanitarian situation prevailing in the Territory 
and believing that all efforts should be made by the international 
community to improve the living conditions of the people of East Timor 
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and to guarantee to these people the effective enjoyment of their 
fundamental human rights, 
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Requests the Secretary-General to initiate consultations with all 
parties directly concerned, with a view to exploring avenues for 
achieving a comprehensive settlement of the problem, and to report 
thereon to the General Assembly at its thirty-eighth session, 


Requests the Special Committee on the Situation with regard to 
the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples to keep the 
situation in the Territory under active consideration and to render 
all assistance to the Secretary-General with a view to facilitating 
the implementation of the present resolution; 


Calls upon all specialised agencies and other organisations of the 
United Nations system, in particular the World Food Programme, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund and the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, immediately to assist, 
within their respective fields of competence, the people of East 
Timor, in close consuitation with Portugal, as the administering 
Power. . 


Decides to include in the provisional agenda of its thirty-eighth 
session the item entitled “Question of East Timor’. 
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UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 


Security Council Resolution 384 (1975) 
22 December 1975 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL: 


Having noted the contents of the letter of the Permanent Representative 
of Portugal (S/11899), 


Having heard the statements of the representatives of Portugal and 
Indonesia, 


Having heard representatives of the people of East Timor, 


Recognizing the inalienable right of the people of East Timor to self- 
determination and independence in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations and the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, contained 
in General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Noting that General Assembly resolution 3485 (XXX) of 12 December 
1975, inter alia, requested the Special Committee on the situation with 
regard to the implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples to send a fact- 
finding mission to East Timor, 


Gravely concerned at the deterioration of the situation in East Timor, 


Gravely concerned also at the loss of life and conscious of the urgent 
need to avoid further bloodshed in East Timor, 


Deploring the intervention of the armed forces of Indonesia in East 
Timor, 


Regretting that the Government of Portugal did not discharge fully its 
responsibilities as administering Power in the territory under Chapter 
XI of the Charter, 


1. Calls upon all States to respect the territorial integrity of East Timor 
as well as the inalienable right of its people to self-determination 
in accordance with the General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV), 
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Calls upon the Government of Indonesia to withdraw without delay 
all its forces from the Territory, 


Calls upon the Government of Portugal as administering Power 
to cooperate fully with the United Nations so as to enable the 
people of East Timor to exercise freely their right to self- 
determination, 


Urges all States and other parties concerned to cooperate fully with 
the efforts of the United Nations to achieve a peaceful solution 
to the existing situation and to facilitate the decolonization of the 
Territory, 


Requests the Secretary-General to send urgently a special 
representative to East Timor for the purpose of making an on-the- 
spot assessment of the existing situation and of establishing 
contact with all the parties in the Territory and all States concerned 
in order to ensure the implementation of the present resolution. 


Further requests the Secretary-General to follow the implementation 
of the present resolution and, taking into account the report of 
his special representative, to submit recommendations to the 
Secretary Council as soon as possible, 


Decides to remain seized of the situation. 


INFORMATION 


Security Council Resolution 389 (1976) 
22 April 1976 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 


Recalling its resolution 384 (1975) of 22 December 1975, 


Having considered the report of the Secretary-General of 12 March 
1976 (S/12011), 


Having heard the statements of the representatives of Portugal and 
Indonesia, 


Having heard the statements of representatives of the people of East 
Timor, 


Reaffirming the inalienable right of the people of East Timor to self- 
determination and independence in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations and the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, contained 
in General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 


Believing that ail efforts should be made to create conditions that will 
enable the people of East Timor to exercise freely their right to self- 
determination, 


Noting that the question of East Timor is before the General Assembly, 


Conscious of the urgent need to bring to an end the continued 
situation of tension in East Timor, 


Taking note of the statement by the representative of Indonesia, 


1. Calls upon all States to respect the territorial integrity of East Timor, 
as well as the inalienable right of its people to self-determination 
in accordance with General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV), 


2. Calls upon the Government of Indonesia to withdraw without 
further delay all its forces from the Territory, 


3. Requests the Secretary-General to have his special representative 
continue the assignment entrusted to him under paragraph 5 of 
Security-Council resolution 384 (1975) and pursue consultation with 
the parties concerned, 
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4. Further requests the Secretary-General to follow the implementation 
of the present resolution and submit a report to the Security 
Council as soon as possible, 


5. Calls upon all States and other parties concerned to cooperate fully 
with the United Nations to achieve a peaceful solution to the 
existing situation and to facilitate the decolonization of the 
Territory, 


6. Decides to remain seized of the situation. 
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LETTERS OF BISHOP BELO 
Bishop Belo’s 1994 Christmas Message 


This is the English translation of the Christmas message by Bishop 
C. F Ximenes Belo to his congregation of Dili. Received by Constancio 
Pinto on January 16, 1995. 


DILI DIOCESE — EAST TIMOR MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 1994 


To the clergy of the Dili Diocese, priests and nuns and Christ’s 
beloved followers ! 


“Glory to God in Heaven and peace on Earth to people of good 
will!” With this anthem the angels announced the great news: the 
birth of the Son of God, made Man. Once again, in this Christmas 
occasion, the faithful gathered in assembly will sing: “Glory to God 
in Heaven and peace on Earth to people of goodwill” And I hope 
that the Loro-Sae and Loro-Monu, from Tasi-Mane to Tasi-Feto, 
will sing this anthem in unison, meditating well in the reality of 
the meaning of these words. — Yes! Let us sing “Glory to God”! 
because in His infinite kindness Our Father sent to the World His 
Only Son, to he Our Saviour, Our Liberator, and Redeemer. Let 
us sing Glory to God, because with His Incarnation, Jesus has 
elevated human dignity which had decayed through sin, and 
reestablished peace and concord among the men who before lived 
divided and in darkness. The messianic peace announced by 
Prophet Isaac became reality with the birth of the Prince of Peace. 


— Peace to people of good will!” Peace is, first of all, a gift from God. 
But it is necessary to deserve it. It is necessary for us to work 
towards reaching Peace. And once Peace is obtained, it is necessary 
to conserve it, to construct and diffuse it over all corners of the 
Earth. Peace in the souls, in the homes, in the villages, in the 
schools, in the places of work, in Society and in the World. 


— Dearest faithful of the Dili Diocese: Peace in the World and in 
TIMOR must be the work of all believers and the lovers of true 
Peace. Peace requires the union of efforts, of the good will of all 
Timorese. In this happy Christmas occasion, I take the liberty of 
sending my Christmas Message of 1994. And allow me to reflect 
upon the unity that must reign in the Timorese Community. 


— Everyone says, and in all four corners of the World, that the 
Timorese are not united. That there is deep division among the 
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Timorese. I believe we all recognize that. The division among the 
Timorese is a negative reality. It is not a value. It is a wound, a 
drama, a sin in the socio-religious life of the Timorese People. 


— History says that, since 1515, the ttme when Timor was discovered, 
until today, the Timorese have never lived as a UNITED PEOPLE, 
in harmony, in agreement and in the way of progress. Since the 
14th century, we notice from historical documents, the existence 
of battles, fights, burning of villages, cattle robberies, murders, 
between the people of different kingdoms, tribes and sucos. 
Economic, political and religious interests have come to increase 
this division even further. External forces (Portuguese, Dutch, 
Japanese, Australian, Indonesian) have also contributed for that 
the Timorese be always divided into factions or antagonist groups. 
The politics of “DIVIDE AND CONQUER” has been an effective 
weapon to maintain the Timorese Society in permanent division, 
against one another. The most flagrant experience of this, we have 
seen in our recent history, from 1974 to our day. The leaders don’t 
agree with one another... diversity and antagonism of political 
propositions... The consequence of all this? 


War, division, suffering, prisons, deaths and trauma. Who gains from 
this situation? Timor? Certainly Not! Division tends to be our “queen”. 
She wants to enslave the soul, the mentality, the psychology, the culture 
and the religious belief of the Timorese People. Division seems to want 
to be our destiny, our fado (fate). And we are incapable of reacting 
to this great live wound. Furthermore, there are no leaders that unite 
the Timorese. There are no political propositions capable of 
congregating the Timorese. There is no satisfactory Ideology that 
converges the aspirations of the People. Amidst this great gap, Jesus 
Christ and His Church (Mother and Teacher of the Peoples) attempt 
to present moral and spiritual values of Peace, of Reconciliation, of 
Justice, of Love only the New Testament can answer the unsatisfied 
questions that arise in the hearts of the Timorese. The Church proclaims 
loud and clear: “It is necessary to create a mentality of union and unity. 
Division is a sin! Union and communion are gifts from God!” 


— Commenting on the meaning of Christmas for each person, St. Lion 
Magno declares: “Consider, oh Christian, your dignity”. “Live 
united, construct Peace working for the Common Good.” In this 
Christmas occasion, St. Lion Magno invites all Timorese, and 
especially the Christians, to joy, to justice, peace and love. “Today, 
dearest brothers, Our Saviour is born. Let us rejoice. There can 
be no sadness in the day when Life is born, a life that destroys 
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the fear of death and instills in us the joy of the promised eternity.” 
To all, wishes of a MERRY CHRISTMAS and a PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR. 


The Blessing of the Bishop, Carlos Filipe Ximenes Belo, SDB 
Apostolic Administrator 
Dili, December 8, 1994 
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The Document of the East Timor Catholic Church 
on East Timor Nowadays 


1. The Church is not a political institution 


Based on its authority and duty, neither the Church should be 
allowed to mix up with political affairs, nor has the bond with any 
political system, it represents a sign and protection of human 
transcendence (Gaudium et Spes, n. 76). Apart from that, the Church 
has no party, it only has the Bible to share with all people in all places 
and it is open to pluralism, an official option chosen on the basis of 
human and Christian fellowship. 


As mentioned in the Council Doctrine, the priests are counselled 
not to get involved into political affairs. Even the Code of Canon Law 
reminds the priests: “Don’t actively get involved in political parties or 
any associations, unless required by the official policy of the Church 
leadership. This is highly important to maintain the rights of the 
Church or to promote public interest (Kodes Hukum Kanonik, 1993, 
kan. 287, paragraph 2). Whatever position is, the Catholic Church in 
East Timor is to accept the situation chosen by the people of East Timor 
(Surat Gembala, 1975). | 


2. Moral Responsibility of the Church 


Nevertheless, due to an understanding of human being, with less 
interest to involve in state politics (Populorum Progressio, Paul VI, n.13), 
the Church should encompass with the evolution of time, the attempts 
to interpret it in the light of the Bible (Gaudium et Spes, n.4). As the 
Church is willing to help people achieving their perfect progress, 
manifesting public interest to be more humane, the Church has more 
responsibility to promote justice, peace, love and freedom through 
its teaching authority in the form of cooperation with all people with 
good intentions obeying the Teacher’s instructions to teach all nations. 
Therefore the Church has the noble task to disseminate its doctrine 
on the community and also submitting moral assessment such as 
political structure whenever the rights of the people or the salvation 
are required and based on public interest in line with the evolution 
of time and situation. 


Implementing its moral and spiritual duty is the main objective of 
the Church for the East Timorese people. This is the task concerning 
the people as a fundamental way for the Church (Christifideleslaici 
n.36). Finding and helping people to discover their dignity is the main 
role, a central role which would unify the duty of the Church and 
human beings (Gaudium et Spes n.76). 
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3. The Right to choose for Lay People 


As the Christians are living in the world as members of the 
community, they have the right and duty to determine their choices, 
also in the field of politics. Having their own political perceptions and 
determining various government models are part of the basic human 
rights. The teaching authority of the Church eventually emphasises 
on active participation, be responsible for the Christian spirit in social 
and political life. “Being disciples in the community environment is 
an attempt of absorbing the structure of thinking and the tradition 
during which one lives with the spirit of Christianity representing the 
task and burden for lay people such a manner that had never been 
appropriately implemented by other people (Vatican Council II, 
Apostolican Actuositatem, n.13). 


Pope John Paul II has explicitly said in his suggestions to the lay 
people concerning the participation in politics: “to encourage the world 
structure with the spirit of Christianity in the sense of serving the people 
and the community, lay people can not refuse to participate in politics, 
as often stated by the General Synod of Priests” everyone has the right 
and duty to participate into politics, although they are characterised 
by a variety of form which fulfils one another in every level, function 
and responsibility” (Christifideleslaici, n.42). 


The right to take part into public life is the right which brings benefit 
to the dignity of human being, because human beings are not only 
regarded as object on civilian society, but also should be considered 
as basic subject coupled with the objectives of its society. 


4. Concerns expressed by the Church 


Regarding the current situation in East Timor, the Church expresses 
its deep concern and worriness. So far, the Church’s view is the 
happiness and hope, sadness and worriness of the people of East Timor 
represents the happiness and hope, sadness and worriness of the Christ 
followers. Parallel with this, these elements are also the main concern 
of East Timorese people and the Catholic Church in East Timor. 


The above mentioned elements reflect the concern of the Church 
nowadays. This highlights the way of life of East Timorese people in 
which the Timorese people are living under pressure due to the 
imposition of institutional force, continued excessive control to be 
particularly affected by violations of the right to life perpetrated by 
the institution of force against the activities of East Timorese, the 
establishment of extra judicial institutions leading to extra judicial killing, 
extra judicial punishment, torture, arbitrary arrest and illegal detention 
especially by extra judicial institution, torture and missing people. 
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The church also expresses its deep concern over the conditions 
of ethnic identity, religion and culture which are getting worst on daily 
basis. 


5. Some suggestions of the Church to solve the question of East Timor. 


Whatever the choice is, the Catholic Church in East Timor takes 
the position of accepting the situation chosen by the people of East 
Timor (Surat Gembala, 1975). In this situation the Church’s suggestion 
is to hold REFERENDUM. This option is suggested by the Church as 
it is the most democratic choice which would accommodate all 
people’s aspirations and the hearts and minds of East Timorese 
people. Nevertheless, if the idea of Referendum is chosen, it is 
predicted that enormous problems might emerge in the form of 
bloodshed among East Timorese people. Therefore the Church urges 
the Government of Indonesia, as the ruling power occupying this 
territory, to provide great autonomy or considering this territory as a 
special one. It is suggested that the greater autonomy and special status 
for this territory be granted and be stipulated into effective law. To 
identify the concept of greater autonomy or special territory, the 
Church urges the Government of Indonesia to hold a series of dialogue 
with political groups (old parties) which had ever existed in East Timor. 
To these political groups, the Church calls to reconciliate. The Church 
will open hands, if asked, to be the mediator for these talks. If the 
idea of these dialogues is of importance to the Government of 
Indonesia, the Church will widely open its hands for this possibility. 


In this document, the Church calls the Government of Indonesia 
to reduce its armed forces being deployed in East Timor, reduce the 
number of troops, reduce extra judicial authority, and institution 
which threatens the East Timorese people. 


The Church also suggests that a conducive atmosphere, freedom 
of expressing their voice be granted to the people of East Timor. The 
Church perceives that the hearts and minds of the people should be 
respected and be provided with true information on current events 
without hiding the facts dishonestly. 


In reality and historically, the East Timorese people are Catholics, 
it is suggested that the Church should be given a special place and 
that the Local Church also be given the freedom to invite Foreign 
Missionaries In the name of the Universality of the Church. 


More importantly, the Church urges the Government of Indonesia 
to genuinely cooperate with the UN Secretary General and the 
Government of Portugal and resistance groups to allow effective 
progress towards a settlement of the question of East Timor by 
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holding a series of dialogues in order to achieve a peace, justice and 
internationally acceptable solution. 


6. Concluding Remarks 


The document of the East Timor Catholic Church on East Timor 
nowadays, specially the document to assist in the solution of the East 
Timor question will be continuously made. This is not the last 
document. The Church takes this position encouraged by the awareness 
and loyalty for this mission, for the community, for whom the Church 
was assigned to inform the Truth, Freedom, Peace, respect for human 
being in the Spirit of the Bible and the Church’s Social Doctrine 


Dili, 31 July 1994 


Bishop Administrator Apostolic Diocese of Dili (signed) Mgr. Carlos 
Filipe Ximenes Belo, SDB 


(At the end of the document there is a Diocese stamp) 


[This is, we believe, an original English version of the latest open letter 
from Bishop Belo] 
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APPENDIX VI 


Statement by José Ramos-Horta on behalf of the 
National Council of Maubere Resistance — CNRM 

to the Human Rights Sub-Committee of the European 
Parliament 


Brussels, 23 April 1992 


Mr Chairman, Honourable Deputies: 


I am honoured and grateful by the invitation kindly extended to 
me to address the Human Rights Sub-Committee at this time. 


The premeditated massacre of unarmed civilians at the Santa Cruz 
Cemetery, in Dili, on 12 November 1991, by Indonesian armed forces 
was only the latest in a 16-year history of gross and systematic human 
rights violations perpetrated by Indonesian armed forces against the 
people of East Timor. Mass killings, summary executions, imprisonment, 
all forms of torture, are carried out by members of the occupying forces 
as a matter of routine. 


The 12 November massacre was not an aberration. It fits into an 
ideology of violence very much ingrained in the Indonesian military 
culture in which force is an instrument of policy and violence is a means 
to extract loyalty and obedience. This is the guiding doctrine and normal 
conduct of the Indonesian military who came into being in 1965 
following one of the world’s worst episodes of carnage when an 
estimated half a million to a million peasants and workers and 
innocent Chinese merchants were massacred over a period of six 
months. 


It is in this context and against this background that one has to 
view the 12 November massacre. The subsequent outrage from the 
international community at the massacre forced President Suharto to 
set up the so-called National Commission of Inquiry — led by chief 
Justice Djaelani, a former high-ranking military officer. Amnesty 
International, Asia Watch, the International Commission of Jurists and 
the World Council of Churches among others have rightly called for 
an impartial international investigation. 


However, we are told by some that we have to accept this so — 
called Indonesian investigation as proof of the good faith of the 
Indonesian military. 
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Mr. Chairman, would it make sense if the eminent Mr. Pol Pot were 
to be invited to head a commission to investigate the genocide of the 
Cambodian people perpetrated by the Khmer Rouge? How would the 
world react if Mrs Imelda Marcos were to be appointed head of a 
commission to investigate allegations of corruption in the shoe industry 
in the Philippines? Sure we all would laugh. Then, why are we being 
told by some quarters that we should applaud the Indonesian 
Commission of Investigation? The EC Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
were full of praise of the Indonesian military authorities following the 
announcement of the conclusions of the Djaelani Commission. 


The efforts of the Indonesian Government to present the 12 
November massacre in Dili as an isolated incident is contradicted by 
all available evidence. I know of orders given by the Indonesian Armed 
Forces Chief, Gen. Try Sutrisno, to the Dili operational commander 
to use force on 12 November 1991. These orders were issued three 
weeks prior to 12 November and reissued three times 24 hours before 
the tragic event. 


In the days immediately following the Santa Cruz massacre several 
other massacres took place. On 15 November, eighty people were 
arrested, blind-folded, their arms tied behind their back, and taken 
in trucks to a site on the outskirts of Dili where they were shot and 
bulldozed into a previously dug pile. On 17 November, another ten 
people were killed by Indonesian soldiers, and on 18 November a 
further seven people were murdered in cold blood. These included 
five women, a five-year old, and a one year-old baby. 


The 12 November massacre exposes the fallacy of Indonesia’s claim 
that the people of East Timor are now happy Indonesians after 500 
years of colonial servitude under the Portuguese. Indonesia rules East 
Timor by force and repression, and yet the culture of violence has 
not produced the results it wanted. Another way must be found. These 
points were conceded by the former Prime Minister of Australia, Bob 
Hawke, who, following the massacre, described East Timor as a 
“running sore” and stated that a military solution is no solution and 
called on Indonesia to talk to the East Timorese, including the 
resistance. 
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Mr. Chairman, Honourable Deputies, 


The right of the people of East Timor to self-determination is beyond 
any question. The United Nations’ General Assembly and Security 
Council have affirmed this right in several important resolutions and 
East . Timor remains’, “on. the ~ ‘General. Assembly’s.” list’ “of 
“Non-Self-Governing Territories”. 


Indonesia never raised any claims over East Timor between 1945 
and 1975. According to its founding fathers, it was the successor state 
only to the so-called Dutch East Indies. Hence it invaded and annexed 
West New Guinea even though the people of this territory have 
absolutely nothing in common with the peoples of Java. If Indonesia 
arguably had any legitimate claim over West New Guinea by virtue 
of the fact that this territory was part of the so-called Dutch East Indies, 
when the Indonesian leaders invaded East Timor in 1975, they 
destroyed the very foundation of the legal and historical arguments 
that sustained their claims over the whole of the Dutch Fast Indies — 
a geographic expression as artificial as what was the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia. Indonesian leaders must be aware of the vulnerability of 
states that were born out of the European empires and that only a 
scrupulous observance of the sanctity of the colonial boundaries can 
guarantee the territorial integrity of each state. By invading East Timor 
in 1975, Indonesia set a dangerous precedent and opened the 
“Pandora’s Box” of secession in the archipelago. 


In June 1974, following the Portuguese Carnation Revolution, on 
behalf of the East Timorese Social Democratic Party of which I was 
a founding member and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I travelled to 
Indonesia and met with Foreign Minister Adam Malik and several senior 
Indonesian officials. Following my conversations with Mr. Malik, I was 
given a letter in which the following points were made: 


The independence of every country is the right of every 
nation, with no exception of the people of (East) Timor; 


(...) whoever will govern in Timor in the future after 
independence, can be assured that the Government of 
Indonesia will always strive to maintain good relations, 
friendship and cooperation for the benefit of both 
countries. 


In the course of the discussions, I conveyed to Mr. Malik our desire 
to develop close relations with Indonesia and our intention to apply 
for membership in ASEAN. This, in our view, was a clear assurance 
on our part that an independent East Timor would be an element of 
peace, security and cooperation in the region. 
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My apparently successful visit to Indonesia in June 1974 raised 
hopes in East Timor that Indonesia was blessing the birth of an 
independent East Timor. In the following months, I held more 
meetings with senior Indonesian officials, including Gen. Moertopo, 
President Suharto’s right-hand man. I was reassured that Indonesia 
would not interfere in, and would never use force against, East Timor. 
Yet, Mr. Chairman, one thing I learned. The word of an Indonesian 
official is given and broken just as easily. On 7 December 1975, 
pretence and lies were no longer enough. If as Clausewitz said, war 
is a continuation of politics by other means, the Indonesian military 
did carry out this maxim to the extreme. It invaded East Timor. 


The United Nations’ General Assembly and Security Council 
condemned the invasion and called upon Indonesia to withdraw its 
forces from East Timor and reaffirmed the right of the people of East 
Timor to self-determination. I would note that the Security Council 
resolution 384 of 22 December 1975 was unanimous, a rare event at 
the time of East-West tensions. Yet, Indonesia defied the world and 
pursued a policy of aggression that by 1980 had resulted in the 
annihilation of 200,000 people. 


The tragic event of 12 November 1991 marks, however, a turning 
point in the 16 year-old conflict. East Timor is now an international 
issue which touches the conscience of millions of people around the 
world. In Indonesia itself voices of moderation and reason are being 
heard. There is a realization that the invasion and annexation of East 
Timor and the policies of the past 16 years were colossal mistakes. 
Foreign Minister Ali Alatas himself has publicly acknowledged that the 
East Timor problem is limiting Indonesia’s capacity to intervene more 
constructively in world affairs, is costly, and a solution must be found. 


Mistakes are inherent in the human condition. Indonesian leaders 
must have the vision and courage of great men who can accept 
mistakes and propose new directions for their country policies towards 
East Timor and, in fact, towards their own society in general. 


On the other hand, East Timorese political leaders must also have 
the vision and courage to meet the Indonesians half-way and reassure 
them that the people of East Timor wish to find a “modus vivendi” 
with them and to begin a new chapter in the relationship. 


In spite of the untold suffering inflicted upon us, we continue to 
extend an olive branch to those who see us as their enemy. 
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Negotiations without pre-conditions under United Nations 
auspices 


Xanana Gusmao, the Resistance Leader of East Timor, proposed 
and remains ready to enter into a process of dialogue with the 
Indonesian authorities, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
without pre-conditions, to explore all possible options towards a 
comprehensive settlkement of the problem of East Timor. 


The peace proposal put forward by Mr. Xanana Gusmao, the 
leader of the resistance, reflects the end of all sections of the East 
Timorese society inside East Timor and abroad, as well as the Catholic 
Church. 


The Portuguese government has endorsed this peace proposal and 
handed it over to the U.N. Secretary-General in January. 


Allow me, Mr. Chairman and honourable members of the European 
Parliament, to elaborate a bit on how I see the unfolding of a peace 
process. This would involve three phases: 


PHASE ONE — ONE TO TWO YEARS 


The Portuguese authorities and the Indonesians should 
commence talks at once, under the auspices of the U.N. 
Secretary-General. This does not necessitate East Timorese 
direct involvement. 


For the first stage, we are proposing a modified version of the 
“proximity talks” followed in the Afghanistan case where in the face 
of Pakistan’s refusal to sit face-to-face with the Kabul government, the 
U.N acted as “go-between.” 


This should overcome Indonesia’s present stance in refusing to talk 
directly to the East Timorese. This phase of the talks must focus on 
achieving: 


An immediate end to all armed activities in East Timor; 


Immediate and unconditional release of all East Timorese 
political prisoners; 


Reduction of Indonesian military personnel in East Timor from 
its current estimated strength of 20,000 — 30,000 to 1,000 within a 
six-month period; 
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The removal from East Timor of all heavy weapons, tanks, 
helicopters, combat aircraft, long range artillery pieces; 


Reduction by 50% of Indonesian civil servants in East Timor, 


Expanding the presence and activities of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) into every district of East Timor 
and in strict observance of the Geneva Conventions; 


Access to the territory by U.N. Specialized Agencies such as 
UNICEF, UNDP, WHO, FAO, etc. for the purposes of carrying out, within 
their respective fields of competence, a comprehensive program on: 


Restoration and protection of the environment; 


e Voluntary resettlement of the tens of thousands of displaced East 
Timorese in their ancestral lands; 


e Development projects in every district; 
e Proper care for women and children; 
e Immunization campaign; 


A comprehensive census of the population to be undertaken by 
competent U.N. bodies, a precondition for all the above projects to 
be carried out effectively; 


A Human Rights Commission to be set up in Dili, headed by the 
Bishop, and comprising a number of East Timorese of his choice and 
with the assistance of reputed Indonesian human rights organizations 
and the U.N. Human Rights Centre in Geneva. This Commission 
would report directly to the Indonesian Head of State, the Portuguese 
Government, with copies to the U.N Secretary-General, the U.N 
Human Rights Centre in Geneva which would circulate it to the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights. These reports may be made available 
to other institutions and the public; 


Lifting of press censorship; 
Freedom of political activities and assembly; 


Removal of restrictions on, and expansion of, the teaching of 
Portuguese and Portuguese schools; 


The U.N. Secretary-General appoints a resident Representative 
who is responsible for all U.N. activities in East Timor, including 
reporting on the implementation of the accords. 
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PHASE TWO — FIVE YEARS 


The first stage is indispensable for a gradual normalization of the 
situation and for PHASE TWO to be effected. 


At the end of Phase One, 


* 


Portugal and Indonesia to normalize relations; 
Political parties are legalized, 


Portugal to be represented in East Timor by a delegation 
of the European Community with a resident Portuguese 
official, 


A Portuguese Cultural Institute is set up with funding from 
the Gulbenkian Foundation, Fundacao Oriente and the EC; 


Elections to be held for a local Assembly. The election 
process and procedures must conform with universally-accepted 
democratic norms. The U.N. to provide technical support and 
supervision of the election; 


Only East Timorese identified as such may vote and be 
eligible; 


The democratically-elected Assembly elects a Governor of 
the Territory who has to be an East Timorese; 


The Assembly and Governor have a 5-year mandate; 


The Territory may enter in trade relations with foreign 
countries, promulgate all its laws affecting investment, land 
ownership, property, etc.; 


Remaining Indonesian troops are withdrawn within 3 


months. The territory will have no army. A Territorial police — 


force is organised by the U.N. and is placed under the command 
of the elected governor; 


The Territory will have its own immigration laws; 


Further reduction of Indonesian civil servants. 
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PHASE THREE — SELF-DETERMINATION 


Phase Two may be extended by mutual consent A 2/3 vote of the 
Assembly in support of extension of Phase Two is needed before the 
proposal is put to a referendum. 


If the popular referendum rejects extension of Phase Two, Phase 
Three commences. 


If the Assembly fails to adopt a recommendation of the extension 
of phase two, it would continue to function for up to three years while 
negotiations with the Government in Indonesia take place. 


If a referendum votes for extension of PHASE TWO, elections are 
held within three months for a new Assembly and Governor. 


At the end of Phase Two or the second regime of phase two, 
whatever the case, Phase Three covers: 


* Preparations for a referendum on self-determination 
followed by general elections for a Constituent Assembly 
being undertaken within a period of one year. 


Transfer of power to the elected government takes place; 


* East Timorese political leaders form a Government of 
National Unity; 


* East Timor is declared a Zone of Peace and of Neutrality 
to be guaranteed by the Permanent Members of the Security 
Council and ASEAN, 


* East Timor joins ASEAN and South Pacific Forum; 


* East Timor accedes to, and ratifies, all international human 
Rights instruments, 


These are some of the ideas to be explored further when Indonesian 
leaders decide to come to terms with the reality that their 16-year 
occupation of East Timor has been an utter failure. I am prepared to 
fly to Indonesia or anywhere, at any time, to meet with senior 
Indonesian officials to commence the dialogue. 


It was with an open mind, optimism and hope that in June 1974 
I travelled to Indonesia and met with Foreign Minister Adam Malik 
to discuss the future of East Timor. The same spirit inspires me today. 


INFORMATION 


In a world where dialogue has for the most part replaced 
confrontation, the continuing use of force by Indonesia to resolve an 
issue which is eminently political must be rejected by the international 
community. The largest army in the world was not able to prevent 
the crumbling of the Berlin Wall and the end of the Soviet empire. 
Dictators all over the world have been overthrown or are being 
phased out. Has anyone forgotten the Shah of Iran, Somoza of 
Nicaragua, Duvalier of Haiti, Idi Amin of Uganda, Mengistu of Ethiopia, 
Stroessner of Paraguay, Pinochet of Chile, Marcos of the Philippines 
and Ceaucescu of Romania? 


No matter the overwhelming force used against us, our will to be 


free will prevail. Our dream will never die. We will reach the mountain 
top. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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